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ORDINATIONS 


PLHE Catholic priesthood is a tremendous thing. It is 
tremendous by reason of Christ who instituted it, by 
reason of its power of consecration and absolution, and 
by reason of its eternal significance. Canon Sheehan 
once said that “if the Catholic priesthood knew its power, every 
form of error would go down before it.” Christ is the sole hope 
of a sadly distraught world but in the Divine scheme of things 
it is through the Catholic priest that Christ comes to us. The 
present world problem is immense in its proportions. It is too 
big for a man or men; for its solution there is need of the power 
of God. Priests with Divinity in their power have strength 
against a dread evil like Communism with its atrocities and 
against the moral defeat of an individual human soul. They 
live in time but their power projects itself into infinity and has 
eternal reverberations in another world. 

On the thirteenth of June, in St. Dominic’s Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., the Most Reverend John M. McNamara, D.D., 
Auxiliary Bishop of Baltimore, conferred the power of the Holy 
Priesthood upon twenty-seven Friar Preachers. The Reverend 
Fathers were: (front row) Joachim Smith, Providence, R. L.; 
Timothy Condon, Clifton, N. J.; the Very Rev. Justin McManus, 
Prior; the Rev. P. L. Thornton, Master of Students; Regis Landy, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; Arthur Hall, Chicago, Ill.; (second row) Cle- 
ment Della Penta, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mark Egan, New York City; 
Louis Scheerer, Philadelphia, Pa.; Albert Musselman, Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Vincent McEachen, Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island, Can. (Holy Name Province, California); Damian 
Schneider, Northport, N. Y.; Pius Alger, Providence, R. I.; Leo 
Novacki, Brockton, Pa.; Joseph Hoppe, Springfield, Mo.; (third 
row) Celestine McGregor, Washington, D. C.; Jordan Dwyer, 
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Neponset, Mass.; Fidelis Anderson, Elizabeth, N. J.; Lawrence 
Hunt, Richmond, Va.; Raymond Dillon, Jersey City, N. J.; 
Bernard Sheridan, New York City; Matthew Osbourn, Spring- 
field, Ky.; Eugene Hyde, Lowell Mass.; (fourth row) Ambrose 
Sullivan, O.P., Newport, R. I.; Thomas Aquinas Murphy, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Dominic Alwaise, Troy, N. Y.; Francis Nash, New 
York City; Aquinas Hinnebusch, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Hyacinth 
Scheerer, Philadelphia, Pa.; and Gregory Maguire, Charleston, Mass. 

May they be true to the power that they have from Him. 
May they do His work well. 

















SPIRITUAL LIFE AT ITS SOURCE 


AMBROSE SULLIVAN, O.P. 


O Sacred Banquet in which Christ is received; 
The memory of His Passion is recalled ; 
The mind is filled with grace; 
A pledge of future glory is given to us. 
—Office of Corpus Christi. 

The Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist has a unique posi- 
tion among the seven Sacraments of the Church. Some of the 
Sacraments give to the soul of the recipient a distinct and per- 
manent mark called the character; but this peculiar stability 
is not conferred by the Holy Eucharist, because it in itself is 
something permanent—the Body and Blood of Christ under the 
accidents of bread and wine. Some of the Sacraments come 
into being and produce their effects only with their administra- 
tion; but in the Holy Eucharist the reality of the Sacrament 
has an objective existence and it is intended for constant use. 
The Holy Eucharist sets up in a permanent way in man’s nature 
that rectitude and some of the brilliancy that human nature has 
lost by sin. In addition, the Holy Eucharist is ordained for our 
use as daily food—a nutriment that gives man life and trans- 
forms him into a son of God. And I live, now not I; but Christ 
liveth in me. 

The Holy Eucharist is the greatest of all the Sacraments 
primarily because of the content of the Sacrament—the Body 
and Blood of Our Lord, and secondarily because of the in- 
commensurable effects produced in the soul by its worthy re- 
ception. St. Thomas Aquinas, the Doctor of the Holy Eucharist, 
has treated of the effects of this Sacrament in countless places 
throughout his works but the formal treatment will be found 
in the Third Part of the immortal Summa Theologica; in the Opus- 
cula Varia, Opusculum LI—“Concerning the Venerable Sacrament 
of the Altar” and in the well-known Office of Corpus Christi in 
the Breviary. 

St. Thomas teaches that the specific effect of the Holy 
Eucharist is the reception of grace by the soul. Now this grace 
is not merely actual grace but habitual grace and the accidental 
infusion of certain virtues as well. Not only are these gifts 


* Gal. ii, 20. 
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bestowed but they are aroused to act. The charity of Christ presseth 
us.* St. Thomas calls the Eucharist “the Sacrament of Love 
(Charity); it signifies love and effects love.” * Charity follows 
grace and it is that virtue which has for its special office the 
union of God and man. Since the Holy Eucharist is the greatest 
of all the Sacraments and since it contains the source and ful- 
ness of all grace, its special grace is the perfection of the virtue 
of Charity. Under its action man undergoes a transformation. 
As Saint Thomas describes it, it is “a transformation of man 
into Christ by love.” * 

Saint Thomas offers four reasons why the Holy Eucharist 
confers grace. First, the Eucharist contains the cause of grace, 
viz., Christ, Who just as He visibly bestowed the life of grace 
upon the world by His coming into the world, by coming to 
man through the medium of this Sacrament, He thereby causes 
the life of grace in him. He that eateth Me, the same shall live by 
MeS 

Secondly, the Holy Eucharist represents Christ’s Passion and 
therefore works in man the effects which Christ’s Passion wrought 
in the world. This is My blood . . . which shall be shed for 
many unto the remission of sins.® 


Thirdly, the Holy Eucharist is given by way of food and 
drink and therefore does for the spiritual life all that material 
food does for the corporeal life, by sustaining it, by promoting 
its growth, by restoring it to health and by giving delight to 
the appetite. In promoting growth, in contradistinction to 
ordinary food, there never comes a time when the Eucharist 
fails to increase spiritual advancement in the worthy recipient. 
The Eucharist unites man to Christ and once the soul is so 
united it is susceptible of increased graces in accordance with 
the greater frequency and intensity of the acts of charity which 
prompt, direct and control all the activity of man’s nature. It 
thus fits a man for progress in perfection. The reparative power 
of the Eucharist makes good the damage done and lessens the 
possibility of such injuries in the future—injuries caused by the 
habits of sin, the natural tendency towards all sins and the 
frequent commission of venial sins. These are all causes of 


?I Cor. v, 14. 

* Summa Theol., III, q. 78, a. 3, ad 6. 
“IV Sent. Dist. XII, q. 2, 1. 

° John vi, 28. 

* Matt. xxvi, 28. 
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Spiritual Life at Its Source 





spiritual deterioration. The delight imparted by the Sacrament 
does not necessarily imply an impression of sensible exhilara- 
tion. Sometimes as a special gift, sensible sweetness does ac- 
company the reception of the Sacrament, but the delight re- 
ferred to by St. Thomas is essentially spiritual, manifested in 
fact by the ease and completeness of the act of charity. Love 
and contrition spring from the heart, and the soul is ready to 
accept whatever sacrifice is demanded of it. For My flesh is meat 
indeed and My blood is drink indeed.” Eat, O friends, and drink, 
and be inebriated, my dearly beloved.® Thou hast given them Bread 
from heaven containing in Itself all sweetness.® 

Fourthly, the species under which the Eucharist is given 
denotes charity or the union of the members of Christ’s mystical 
body in love. In this unity each partaker of Christ’s Body, 
being transformed into Christ, is united with every other par- 
taker. Each communicant is one with Jesus and one with his 
fellow communicants. Concerning this unitive power of the 
Sacrament St. Thomas quotes Saint Augustine: “... for out of 
many grains is one thing made, viz., bread; and many grapes 
flow into one thing, viz., wine.” “O Sacrament of piety! O sign 
of unity! O bond of charity!” ?° 

A second effect of the Holy Eucharist is the pledge it gives 
of future glory. Glory is defined as the perfect union of the soul 
with God in charity and knowledge. St. Thomas treats of the 
Holy Eucharist as a pledge of eternal glory from two aspects. 
First, he considers it on the part of Christ Who is contained 
therein and from the part of His Passion represented by it. 
Jesus promised eternal life to His partakers when He said: If any 
man eat of this bread, he shall live forever. By His Passion Christ 
opened to us the way to eternal life. This is the chalice of My Blood, 
of the New and Eternal Testament.** Secondly, St. Thomas con- 
siders the Sacrament in its use and in its species. The consump- 
tion of this spiritual food and the unity indicated by the species 
of the bread and wine may be had in this life, but not with the 
perfection concomitant with the state of glory. The Kingdom 
of Heaven begins in this life and is fully developed in eternity. 
Here we feed on the Bread of Life hidden under the sacramental 





"John vi, 56. 
"Cont: v,. 1. 
° Office of Corpus Christi. 

” St. Aug. Comment. In Joann. 
™ John vi, 52. 

” Canon of the Mass. 
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veil; in Heaven we shall share the Bread of Angels fully re- 
vealed. The Holy Eucharist does not at once admit us to eternal 
glory but it gives us the power to attain it. The Passion of 
Christ is the sufficient cause of glory but we are not thereby 
immediately admitted to it. St. Paul says: we suffer with Him, that 
we may be also glorified with Him.** 

Other effects of the Holy Eucharist refer to the presence 
of sin in the soul of the recipient. St. Thomas first mentions the 
relationship of the Sacrament to mortal sin. While the Eucha- 
rist has the power from the Passion of Christ of forgiving all 
sins, since the Passion is the font and cause of all forgiveness, 
the effect of the Sacrament is impeded when the recipient places 
an obstacle of such magnitude as mortal sin in its path. Nourish- 
ment is given to the living and not to the dead. The Eucharist 
is nourishment for the spiritually alive and those in mortal sin 
are spiritually dead. However, the Holy Eucharist may effect 
the forgiveness of sin when the Sacrament is received by one 
who is actually in the state of mortal sin but who is unconscious 
of his guilt. 

In considering the effects of the Sacrament in regards to 
venial sin, St. Thomas distinguishes between the outward sign 
of the Sacrament and the reality of the Sacrament. The out- 
ward sign of the Sacrament is nourishing food. Now in our 
daily activity our tissues are continually being taxed and food 
becomes a necessity in order that the daily loss may be restored. 
In the spiritual order the daily commission of venial sins lessens 
the fervor of charity but does not destroy it completely. Since 
we take food for corporal repair, the Eucharist becomes the 
divinely appointed remedy for spiritual repair. While venial 
sins are not opposed to the habit of charity they are opposed to 
the fervor of its act, but by the efficacious activity of the reality 
of the Sacrament the fervor of the act is increased and thus 
venial sins are forgiven. It is the certain stand of St. Thomas 
that venial sins are remitted by means of acts of charity excited 
in the individual by the Sacrament, which acts express a virtual 
displeasure towards venial sin. The presence of venial sin does 
not lessen habitual grace and habitual charity, but it does hinder 
the increase of grace and charity in act, for it diminishes the 
fervor of charity and has a preventative influence on the practice 
of virtue. The presence of venial sin may also hinder to a cer- 


*® Rom. viii, 17. 
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tain extent the actual assimilation of that spiritual sweetness 
which is a secondary effect of the Sacrament, because of the 
distraction suffered by the communicant. 

Another effect of the Holy Eucharist as explained by St. 
Thomas is the preservation of man from future sin. Man is 
preserved from future sin in much the same way as the body 
is preserved from death. Man’s nature is preserved from inner 
decay by the use of food and is protected from outward as- 
saults by the weapons man uses for his defence. The Eucha- 
rist by uniting man to Christ through grace, strengthens the 
spiritual life—the life within. The Eucharist is a sign of Christ’s 
Passion by which the devils are conquered, and thus it repels 
all those exterior assaults characteristic of man’s daily struggle. 
While the Holy Eucharist does not make it impossible for a 
man to sin in the future, it does, however, build up in the heart 
of man a direct appreciation for good and an increased desire to 
seek and follow good for the love of Jesus. 

The Holy Eucharist is an efficacious means for the remission 
of part of the punishment due to sin. According to St. Thomas 
it does not remit all the punishment, for it was not instituted for 
satisfaction but as a spiritual nourishment which strengthens 
the union between Christ and His members. However, because 
this union is the effect of charity, from the fervor of which man 
obtains forgiveness of sin, remission is granted according to the 
measure of his devotion and fervor. As a sacrifice the Eucha- 
rist has the power of satisfying for all punishment since its 
value is infinite, but on the part of the one offering and on the 
part of those for whom the sacrifice is offered, the satisfactory 
power is not such as would remit all punishment, for the sacri- 
fice has in its application a finite effect. The measure of the 
devotion of the offerer and of those for whom it is offered 
determines the quantity of punishment remitted. If only a part 
of the punishment is taken away it is not due to a defect in 
the power of Christ but to the quality of the devotion of man. 

Such are the effects of the Holy Eucharist as taught by the 
Angelic Doctor, St. Thomas. The story of his life gives a com- 
plete picture of a man whose every deed was centered about the 
Holy Eucharist. To Jesus in the Holy Eucharist he dedicated 
all his powers, all his aspirations and all his works. When he 
speaks he does not present a theory; he is relating a true story 
of the place of the Holy Eucharist in his own life. He is giving 
us the key to sanctity—that sanctity that gained for him, under 
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God, the eternal possession of God Himself in all knowledge and 
in all love. 

The doctrine of St. Thomas has formed the matter of this 
article, and accordingly nothing could be more fitting in the 
nature of a conclusion than his own words in tribute to the 
Sacrament of Jesus’ love for men. The following paragraph is 
taken from his Fifty-Seventh Opusculum and is found in part in 
the lessons of the second nocturn for the Feast of Corpus 
Christi. It is a complete tribute from a man whose pen ever 
indicates the state of his heart—a heart closely united to the 
Source of all activity through Jesus in the Blessed Eucharist. 

“There can be nothing more health-giving than this Sacra- 
ment. Thereby are sins purged away, strength renewed, and 
the soul fed upon the fulness of spiritual gifts. This Supper is 
offered up in the Church both for the living and the dead. It 
was ordained to the health of all; all receive its bounty. Noth- 
ing can be more replete with delight than this Sacrament the 
glorious sweetness of which is of such a nature that no man can 
fully express it. Therein spiritual comfort is drawn from the 
very source. Therein a memorial is made of that great love 
which Christ showed in the time of His sufferings. It was in 
order that the boundless goodness of that, His great love, might 
be instilled into the hearts of His faithful ones, that when He 
had celebrated the Passover with His disciples and the Last 
Supper was ended, the Lord, Jesus, knowing that His hour was come 
that He should depart out of this world unto the Father, having loved 
His own who were in the world, He loved them unto the end,"* insti- 
tuted this Sacrament, the everlasting showing forth of the death of 
the Lord, until He come,*—this Sacrament, the embodied fulfilment 
of all the ancient types and figures,—this Sacrament the greatest 
miracle He ever wrought, and the one mighty joy of them that now 
have sorrow, till He shall come again, and their hearts shall rejoice, 
and their joy no man can take from them.’’*® 


* John xiii, 1. 
*1 Cor. xi, 26. 
*® John xvi, 22. 
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THE HERESY OF MODERATION 


MARK EGAN, O.P. 


ERESY is a displacement of emphasis, an unbalancing of the 
scales of truth. Heresy lovingly and with apparent rever- 
ence embraces a half-truth and, since love is blind in one 
eye at least, heresy can never clearly focus the object of its 

affections so as to discover its mistake. Sometimes the heretic is in 

love, not only with a half-truth, but with himself, and then he is al- 
most helpless. 

We are falling into a very dangerous heresy that is sponsored 
by Humanist philosophers. Moderation has been the key-note of 
every humanist philosopher from Aristotle to Babbitt. It has found 
classic expression in the principle, “In medio stat virtus,” “Virtue 
consists in the mean.” At first sight these words have a bleak look. 
They are so smug, so conventional. They do not seem capable of 
bearing the weight of philosophic sytems for over two thousand 
years. They are as laden with dust as a forgotten tome in an old 
library. 

Yet these few words are the foundation of moral virtue. For 
true virtue really does consist in the mean. Temperance avoids over- 
indulgence and insensibility. Fortitude eschews rashness and coward- 
ice. Patriotism never falls into exaggerated nationalism or treason. 
Perseverance never gives way to weakness or obstinacy. 

What then is the meaning of this sentence, “Virtue consists in 
the mean”? According to Aristotle and St. Thomas the mean is 
right reason, which is the measure of human acts. In other words, 
an action to be virtuous must be in conformity with right reason. 
But does not right reason indicate that all action must be moderate? 
It forbids all excess or deficiency. Therefore, it commands modera- 
tion. Here is where the error starts. The mean of virtue is not to 
be taken as a quantitative determination. True, justice preserves a 
relation of quantitative equality between individuals. But what about 
temperance? Did St. Catherine of Siena sin against temperance 
when she refrained from eating or drinking for years, and received 
her nourishment from the Holy Eucharist? Of course not. She 
was following right reason, inspired by the Holy Ghost. 

So it would seem that “nothing too much” is the shibboleth, not 
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of virtue, but of mediocrity. As Mr. Blue said, “In medio stat medi- 
ocritas.” The norm that should determine the end of a virtue has 
been taken and used to measure the act of virtue. We are bent on 
being not too virtuous lest we should fall outside the limits of mod- 
eration. We must not be too generous, too modest, too temperate. 
There must not be too much mortification inflicted on our poor 
bodies. This is the half-truth that is fast becoming the only truth in 
the minds of modern people. It is bringing with it the pall of medi- 
ocrity and the inevitable pessimistic outlook on life that is the sanc- 
tion placed by nature against mediocrity. 

Man has an instinct for greatness. The least of us finds that 
in moments of reflection there is an urge to do something worthwhile. 
The reason for this lies in our spiritual nature. We possess an in- 
tellect and a will that have an infinite capacity for good. Their de- 
sires are insatiable. Hence the end of the sinner is always himself, 
an unconscious recognition of the fact that he is above all other cre- 
ated goods that are ordained to his perfection. The difficulty with 
the sinner is that he is in love with himself and cannot see that he 
is embracing a half-truth. For to contemplate one’s own greatness 
without reference to God is to see only half the picture. Man’s ap- 
petite for greatness can be appeased only by the practice of greai 
virtue, which leads him to God. 

However, the signs of mediocrity are stamped on our lives. Let 
us consider two of them so as to be able to appreciate what is meant 
by mediocrity. The two signs we shall give our attention to are our 
preoccupation with economic questions and our persistent selfishness. 

It is not easy to suggest that people are too much concerned 
about money, when millions are unemployed and almost starving. 
Yet it must be done. Perhaps a distinction wiil preserve us from un- 
due odium. We believe that poverty as a necessary condition of life 
is an evil to be eradicated, but poverty as an attitude of mind is an 
ideal to be striven for. The best attitude towards money is that of 
the religious who by a solemn vow of poverty has given up his right 
to acquire wealth. For the majority of men this is an impossible 
ideal. But as long as man does not possess a soul detached from 
wealth, he will be bound to mediocrity. In our economic conditions 
we must have a certain amount of money, but how many will be sat- 
isfied with a living wage? Money is a pledge of security, a talisman 
of power, and it is not good for man to have too much of either. 

Wealth engenders a false security and weakens man’s confidence 
in the Providence of God. Why the lust for money? Are we not 
afraid that tomorrow, next week, next year, we will have nothing to 
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live on, that old age will find us in the poorhouse. We will be de- 
prived of our accustomed pleasures, if we have no money. Hence, 
we must bend all our energies to accumulate a store of wealth against 
a rainy day. But is wealth a safeguard against poverty? Ask the 
millionaires of yesterday who are the paupers of today. 

The greatest evil of money is the loss of confidence in God that 
is caused by its possession. The Old and New Testament are full of 
prohibitions against the piling up of wealth. No Catholic can doubt 
that God will take care of man, no matter how poor he may become. 
Pause for a moment and call up before your imagination the millions 
of unemployed walking the streets of cur cities, the thousands that 
line up morning, noon and night to receive their food, the homes that 
are kept together by state assistance, and then decide which of the 
following remedies would be most effective: Social legislation—or a 
perfect act of confidence in God, made publicly by these millions of 
sufferers, kneeling on the sidewalks that they now pace so despair- 
ingly. After all, you have never seen the birds of the air on the 
bread line, and if you have seen men there, know that it is because 
they are not great enough to seek help from their Father in heaven, 
nor simple enough to confide in His care. He can and will not 
fail them, but they have failed Him. 

As a test of our love of money, let us take the following. G. K. 
Chesterton in his “Outline of Sanity” considers the question of big 
business versus the small proprietors. He brings out very clearly the 
necessity of encouraging trade with the small owners. What is more, 
he points out that the evil of big business could be wiped out with one 
stroke. If everyone traded with the small owners, the big shops would 
have to close. Quite obvious. Now suppose that we are convinced of 
this argument, how many of us would pay $25.00 for a suit of clothes 
or a dress in a small store, when we could get the same article for 
$16.50 in a large department store on the same street? In buying we 
think only of our own gain and forget that we are thus abetting an 
evil. 

This brings us to the second sign of the smallness of our lives. 
It is selfishness, the fear of giving too much of ourselves, of being 
imposed upon by others. There has been written no better descrip- 
tion of this type of mediocrity than that of Isabelle Riviere in her 
book, “‘Le Devoir d’Imprevoyance.” 

“All the pains, sharp or dull, all the sorrows, the humiliations, 
all the disappointments, the hates, the despairs of this world, are a 
hunger unappeased, a hunger for bread, for assistance, for love. The 
small boy who cries his eyes out, because his distracted mother has 
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boxed his ears for no good reason; the old grandfather whom the 
young folks always forget to kiss now; the homely young girl who 
sits alone in the corner ; the wife whom the husband no longer heeds; 
the abandoned woman who leaps into the Seine; the friend whose 
pal has purposely failed to keep an appointment; the twenty-year old 
boy who lies dying on his hospital bed all alone, while his nurse is 
having a cup of coffee in the diet-kitchen; the little tot in the state 
orphanage; the man in the death cell; all have suffered from a lack, 
a stinginess of love. Each one of them had a right to a mite of the 
life and the love of another, but it was refused to them. To go on 
living each one needed something that another was storing up for 
himself, something that was useless to him and spoiled from lack of 
use.” 

What is the remedy against this miasma of mediocrity that is 
making life a pale, emaciated corpse, instead of the full-blooded, 
virile thing it should be? There is only one remedy—the regaining 
of the lost virtue of magnanimity. Aristotle realized the danger of 
applying the doctrine of the mean to the practice of virtue, so he 
treated at some length the virtue of magnanimity. What is its func- 
tion? It impels man to practice great works of virtue. In other 
words, temperance makes a man temperate, magnanimity makes him 
heroically temperate; fortitude makes a man brave in the face of 
dangers, magnanimity makes him nobly defiant of any evil. 

What a life is that of the magnanimous man! Intent on the 
practice of great virtue he has no thought of the mean and paltry 
things of life. He is almost disdainful of our petty cares. His heart 
is dilated, his soul expands, his being is attuned to every noble in- 
spiration, ready to fulfil every lofty impulse. He is great, but he is 
not ambitious. He does not imagine that his great virtue is due to his 
own efforts, but humility teaches him that he is great by the help of 
God. This is the key-note of his nobility—humble confidence in God. 

This is the answer to the cry of many, “nothing too much.” We 
must measure that “too much” by the power of God, and not by the 
selfishness of man. If our lives are permeated with this ennobling 
virtue, we will find that in the expansive generosity of its influence, 
we will touch the peaks of life and will not be forever money-grub- 
bers, selfish egoists with no thought of the other fellow. 





THE CHURCH, PEACE AND WAR 


JUSTIN MADRICK, O.P. 


YaOVE of mankind.” It is upon the proper interpretation 

4 of this much abused term and upon the active application 

of its principles that the peace of the world depends. During 

these troubled times when the world is torn between the 

militarism of Germany and Japan and the extreme pacificism of the 

followers of George Fox, there can hardly be found words more 

expressive of the Church’s attitude towards modern conditions and 

the universal hunger for peace than those of Pius XI. “Peace does 

not consist merely in a hard inflexible justice, it must be made ac- 

ceptable and easy, by being compounded equally of charity and a 

sincere desire for reconciliation . . . Peace is an act and results only 
from love.’” 

Man is by nature a social being: he is so dominated by society 
that everything which can properly be called human has a relation 
to social life. Without society there would be no family, no com- 
munity, state or nation. Without society there would be neither 
science, nor art, nor culture. Moreover, without the mutual aid of 
his fellows, man could not for the most part practice so easily and 
so well the virtues which help to lead him to his final end. 

Love of one’s neighbor is the binding force of society. It is the 
element which unifies the peoples of the world, and has for its fruit 
that union and peace of which Saint Augustine speaks when he 
answers the question: “What is society and what is its foundation?” 
“Man finds,” he says, “three things he has to love, God, himself, 
and his neighbor. And as he finds that he who loves God thereby 
loves himself, it follows that he must get his neighbor to love God 
since he ought to love his neighbor as himself.’’* Consequently he 
will be at peace or concord as far as in him lies. Further he tells 
us that peace between men is well-ordered concord ; civil peace is the 
well-ordered concord between the citizens of the state; and finally 
“the peace of the world is the tranquillity of order.” Any lack of 


*Pius XI, Ubi Arcano Dei. 
* De Civitate Dei, XIX, 14. 
* bid. 
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love tends to sever this union and works as a destructive influence 
on society. This rupture of concord among social beings reaches its 
ultimate stage in war. 

We need but hastily glance through the pages of history to 
discover that war seems to have been the status of the world fre- 
quently since the time of Cain. Yet side by side with this fact there 
has been deeply rooted in the hearts of men an everlasting longing for 
peace. As long as we have had war we have had protests against it. 
As wife or child or brother stood by the corpse of a soldier who had 
fallen, mingled with the grief and pain was the question: “What is 
the reason for this brutal death at the hands of his fellowman?” 
But the only answer given was that it was necessary because of the 
failure of some earthly ruler to judge justly and peacefully con- 
cerning the rights of his kingdom. 

When man endowed with free will cannot overcome the con- 
tinued resistance of another rational being he resorts to war. This 
is inevitable, for when all other methods which depend on the free 
will of the person to be influenced, such as appeals to reason, to 
conscience, to self-interest, to affection, fail, there remains only 
material compulsion. Thus we see that war is essentially a conflict 
between two or more groups of human wills carried on in the physi- 
cal plane.* This process of mutual destruction will continue until 
one side or the other discovers that surrender would be wiser than 
prolonged slaughter of human beings and the wanton destruction of 
property. 

This assertion of moral right by armed might according to the 
principles of war may be either offensive or defensive in its origin. 
Superficially it would seem that the state which first declared war is 
the aggressor, but such is not always the case. As war is an as- 
sertion of right it may concern rights already infringed upon or 
rights now being attacked. Therefore “as a vindication of past in- 
justice, war is sometimes called offensive; as a means of repelling 
attack it is called defensive.’ 

In 1891 Bismarck said that “war is the law of nature, in a 
general form it is the struggle for existence, and until men become 
angels it will not cease.” This statement is certainly not true, but 
as in all aphorisms there is enough truth contained in it to expose us 
to the danger of drawing a false conclusion. Such would be the 
case were we to gather that because a thing has happened a thou- 


“Charles Plater, S.J., A Primer of Peace and War. 
° Ibid. 
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sand times it becomes by law absolutely necessary. What will be 
necessary as long as man exists and wishes to exist is struggle. 
But struggle is not war. Adam’s condemnation was: “In the sweat 
of thy face,” not by the blood of thy neighbor, “shalt thou eat 
bread.’”® 

In order the better to understand the Church’s plea for peace, 
let us first consider her mind on war. With regard to its moral 
grounds, its justification, and its limitations the Church holds the 
middle course, neither condemning nor sanctioning war absolutely. 
She rejects alike the two extremes, that of militarism which glori- 
fies war as an end in itself, and that of extreme pacifism which 
denies any character of lawfulness whatever to war. Catholic the- 
ologians look upon militarism as a defect of the virtue of meekness 
because it tolerates peace only as a time for the preparation of war, 
while they consider extreme pacifism as a moral weakness which 
seeks peace solely from motives of pusillanimity. 

It is in the Summa of St. Thomas that the true doctrine of the 
Church on war is to be found.’ Considering the morality of war, 
St. Thomas lays down three conditions for its justification. First, 
it belongs only to a lawful authority to wage war; second, there 
must be a just cause; third, those who wage war must have the right 
intention. i 

The first requirement is directed against the “right of the fist,” 
so common during the middle ages, by which every petty prince 
thought he had the right to wage war. This condition maintains that 
private individuals who are subject to an earthly ruler should seek 
justice at his hands. Hence it is lawful for the state to wage war 
when there is no power above it from which it can obtain justice. A 
world court with authority over all states, whose proper object would 
be to preserve peace, would raise the world above the necessity of 
war as a means of national self-defence. Until we have such a 
court, the ruler of the state must protect and defend it from its 
enemies even with force when other means are ineffective. 

The second requirement, a “just cause” is had when those 
against whom war is waged merit attack because of some fault. There 
are two features to this just cause, moral guilt and certain knowl- 
edge of the guilt. Material fault, that is, unconscious guilt, is not 
sufficient; it is not an evil deed and those who commit it are not 
evil-doers. This second requirement St. Thomas states as something 


* Gen. III, 19. 
"Summa Theol., II-II, q. 40, a. 1. 
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self-evident and without need of discussion or illustration. Follow- 
ing St. Augustine he maintains that “just wars are those which 
avenge injuries; when for instance a people on whom war is to be 
declared have either failed to make reparation for some wrong com- 
mitted by their subjects or to return what has been unjustly taken.”* 

The third condition for a just war is a right intention, that is, 
the intention of advancing good and avoiding evil. “True religion 
looks upon those wars as lawful that are waged not for motives of 
aggrandizement or cruelty, but with the object of securing peace, 
of punishing evil-doers, and uplifting the good.”® It may happen, 
however, that a war declared by a legitimate authority for a just 
cause is rendered unlawful through a wicked intention, such as the 
lust for political power and the extension of boundaries. 

Although he does not mention it expressly, yet from his con- 
sideration of the use of strategy and again when speaking of the 
ownership of spoils taken in war,’° St. Thomas seems to add a fourth 
requirement, namely the right use of means in waging war. As the 
main object of war is to force the enemy to yield to terms by inflict- 
ing physical suffering and loss of goods, it would appear that the 
greater the loss and the more speedily it is inflicted the more speedy 
and more certain will be the result. But civilized beings upheld by 
their knowledge of moral obligations and imbued with the virtue of 
charity should not look upon war simply as a means of legalized mur- 
der and robbery. They should realize that the commandments of 
God retain their full force even on the field of battle, despite the fact 
that the lives and property of their opponents for the present are 
rightly open to attack. Francis De Vitoria commenting on this ques- 
tion declares: “When for a just cause war has broken out it must 
not be waged so as to ruin the people against whom it is directed, but 
only as to obtain one’s rights, for the defence of one’s country, and 
in order that peace and security may result.”"* It must be certain 
that war does not bring with it greater evils than those it is to cure. 

Thus it is plain that the Church does not entirely condemn war; 
but as a last resort, because of the ineffectiveness of other means of 
restoration and self-defence, she permits it. From history it may be 
seen that she even sanctions war when it is the only means of restor- 
ing an order that is based on charity and justice, for the end that is 


® De Civitate Dei, I, 26. 

* Summa Theol., I1-II, q. 40, a. 1. 

* Summa Theol., II-II, q. 40, a. 3. 

“Francis De Vitoria, O.P., De Jure Belli. 
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sought when men are engaged in war is a more perfect peace in place 
of one that is defective. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Church does not utterly con- 
demn war, there is no one who does not consider war the world’s 
most horrible spectacle. No slaughter house for animals can be com- 
pared to man’s battlefield. It is unfortunate, however, that only sen- 
timental descriptions of warfare are given, and these in pacifist and 
socialist literature in whose circles there is less appreciation than 
among Christians of the real purpose of life. It is for the Church, 
then, to fulfill her mission of peace. This she does by her ethical 
principles governing peace and war. 

We have seen how throughout the ages side by side with the 
lust for war there has been growing the equally strong desire for 
peace. The first appeals were made more to sentiment than to reason 
as the first protests against war as an abomination came from hearts 
moved by feelings for “humanity.” As a result, there sprang up, 
among other theories of peace, what might be called “religious pacif- 
ism,” a doctrine which found its staunchest supporters among the 
followers of George Fox, a weaver born in Leicestershire, England, 
in 1624. This religious sect, under the name of Quakers, believing 
that every man has an inner light which is his only guide, reject 
almost everything external in religion. Condemning oaths, art, music, 
the drama, and the bearing of arms, they cling to one religious 
truth ardently and abandon all the other equally important truths to 
the background. They are so impressed by Christ’s commandment 
bf love and are so devoted to their works of mercy that for the 
Quaker who practices this simple ethics as taught by Our Lord 
there can be no such thing as war. The state and nation may say 
what it likes but Christ forbids all hatred, envy, and revenge, and 
has commanded all men to love their enemies, to do good to them 
and overcome evil not with evil but with good. No one imbued 
with this spirit, they claim, can kill his brother or even wound him. 

As a matter of fact the Quakers and all other sects infected 
with the errors of extreme pacifism are preaching a doctrine which 
would eventually produce anarchy. If pursued to its final stages it 
would destroy the very state of human society. For if a state may 
not resist a foreign aggressor it may not resist a domestic assailant. 
It would be unlawful then, to defend oneself as well as others; 
criminals, therefore, would have free rein; peace and order would be 
overthrown, until at last civilization itself would be undermined. 

The Church rejects the form of pacifism which prefers peace 
to the sword at any price, as well as that form of militarism which 
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glorifies war as an inexorable law and an unavoidable necessity in 
the march of progress. What then is the Church’s stand on peace? 
We have seen that man in a social being; his common human needs 
demand that he be so. Some of these are supplied by the family, 
others by the community, still others by the state. _Moreover each 
group trains man to fulfill his duty to a higher group: thus family 
life prepares him for community life; community life for national 
life; finally national life prepares man to become a citizen of the 
world. Therefore man’s social instincts extend far beyond national 
boundaries. Nor is this “world citizenship” prejudicial to love of 
one’s country any more than national citizenship is prejudicial to a 
man’s living a family life. 

Furthermore in His plan of creation God gave to each individual 
a personality and a place of his own in the world; likewise to each 
nation, however great or small, He gave its proper rank among the 
kingdoms of the earth. As each individual finds his proper place in 
the family; each family its harmony with the other families of the 
state; each state its well-ordered concord with the nation; and each 
nation its proper place in the world and its harmony with other 
nations—then throughout the world there will be not merely absence 
of war but that “tranquillity of order” ** which is true peace. This 
will be brought about only by love among men and nations, by a 
love that not merely wishes well but does good. It is such a peace 
that the Church seeks and continually beseeches the peoples of the 
world to pray for. Its ultimate realization may not be reached but 
its ideals cannot be questioned. 

Ever since its birth the Church has been reproached either 
because she concerns herself too much with the things of this world 
or because she does not concern herself enough. If she interferes 
in social affairs she has forgotten her spiritual mission; if she does 
not interfere she has lost her status as the spiritual and moral leader 
of civilization. However, it must be plain even to her objectors 
that her doctrine of peace is the only one that can stand the test of 
reason, experience and revelation. 

The Church. whose gospels contain the doctrine of the God 
of Mercy and Justice and maintain the existence of heaven and hell, 
rejects the pacifist theories of the Quakers who so emphasize Christ's 
example of love that they forget His doctrine of justice. Justice and 
the punishment of evil must and shall remain. 

Nor does the Church nullify the gospel command of love any 


* De Civitate Dei, XIX, 13. 
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more than she does that of justice. Holy justice is the application 
of force, but it is free from the sins of passion, hate, and greed, 
vengeance and strife; its methods, save on rare occasions, are spirit- 
ual instead of material. The Church does not believe that bitterness 
of men towards each other is more effective than spiritual means, 
for she realizes that man has that power denied to brutes of living 
by reason and law. Should he choose to live by passion and instinct 
he should not wonder that he fall into brute conditions. But as a 
punishment for man’s sins God permits this terrible scourge of war 
to befall him to remind him of the folly of disobeying His law. 

God the creator of all things, the God of Justice and Love does 
not desire war, but in His Divine Providence He has left to man 
the means of perpetuating among the ever-changing generations of 
the world the principles of Christianity by which he will be able to 
rectify the reverses and disputes among nations; to continue to hope 
for and plan a new international community, “a true City of God 
which while in its stages of pilgrimage avails itself of the peace of 
the earth, and so far as it can, without injuring faith and godliness, 
desires and maintains a common agreement among men regarding 
the acquisition of the necessaries of life and makes this earthly 
peace bear upon the peace of heaven.’’* 


” De Civitate Dei, 1X, 17. 
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NATIONAL BUT NOT NATURAL 


IGNATIUS BAILEY, O.P. 


oe UNSET. Dimming dusk. A small group of the vil- 
(eae 4=lagers, men, hurry their bound burden over a rough, 
oY) rutted road. At the extreme outskirts of their borough 
stands stolidly a solitary tree, sturdy with age, strong 
of trunk and limb. They arrive, surround their goal and 
silently, rapidly surrender their squirming, gagged victim to 
the noose. With quick, irregular jerks they raise him to his 
horrible doom. 

Why? Because he had said: “there is no God?” No. Why 
then? Because he had taught their children to say and believe: 
“there is no God.” 

No State has legalized lynching. No Church, nor church- 
man condones lynching, no matter what its provocation. Yet 
an enraged, outraged mob has repeatedly resorted to this rigor- 
ism throughout the pages of history. Fortunately for both 
parties, lynched and lynchers, one occasion is usually sufficient 
to subdue the tempest of their wrath. However, not infre- 
quently, precisely similar incidents have been but the beginnings 
of monstrous civil, national and even international, catastrophes. 
A single bullet destroying a single life in 1914 sped on through 
the body of its victim, ripped up the mightiest nations of the 
world and for four frightful years drenched Europe with blood. 
When statesmen substitute tyranny for statecraft, they may 


expect their constituents to substitute roaring anarchy for placid F 


citizenship. 

The particularly obnoxious incident related above is a case 
in point. Statesmen, so-called, of a vast nation, a nation cul- 
tured in the truer sense of the word, have betrayed the trust 
of an honest people, have sold statesmanship for the revolting 
but lucrative mess, tyranny. With studied, bald treachery they 
have converted their God-given power into man-made persecu- 
tion of that same God and His guileless children. But children 
are not so guileless that they are incapable of being stirred to ff 
vengeful violence, however incompatible it may be with their 
Christian heritage. Mexico’s statesmen, dissatisfied with merely 
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closing religious schools, by ‘law’ demand positive irreligion to 
be crushed into the consciences of her infants. Mexico’s 
citizenry after years of patient, hopeful submission have begun 
to organize counter action. History repeats itself. If Mexican 
lawless legislation continues, the world may reasonably expect 
an otherwise law-abiding people to mass themselves into a law- 
seeking rebellion. Law and order shall eventually return to 
Mexico, but at the insane price of countless human lives, proba- 
bly not a few human souls. 

Before time began, law had known eternal existence in the 
mind of God, the Supreme Lawmaker. Adam in his first con- 
scious moment knew in his heart the law of his Creator. His 
paradise complete in the person of his wife, our primogenitor 
freely carried on the diabolical rebellion of the first rebel, re- 
peated Lucifer’s “I will not serve.” But Adam, and we with him, 
paid the price of our revolt. Immortality changed to mortality ; 
the subordinated body rebelled against the soul; the lower ap- 
petites refused subjection to the higher faculties; the will 
became weak; the brilliant illumination of the intellect became 
discouragingly dark. With singular mercy, the Creator pro- 
mised a term to our misery. Accordingly, until the fulness of 
time arrived, He visited His prophets and patriarchs with such 
masterful markers on the road to salvation as, for example, the 
Mosaic grant, the Decalogue. Yet in spite of the table im- 
printed on his heart, in spite of the Tables of Stone, man’s each 
generation grew increasingly weaker, his “non serviam” grew 
increasingly more robust. At length Incomprehensible Mercy 
rewarded incorrigible mockery with irremissible Redemption. 
Christ, truly God and truly Man, was born. He lived with, 
taught, died at the hands of and thereby saved eternally His 
own subjects, His own creation, His own children. The law 
of the heart, the law of the Commandments He magnificently 
clarified and completed with the law of the Gospel. Christ as 
God is the Eternal Lawmaker; as God-Man He is the Omnip- 
otent, Omniscient Lawyer pleading before the bar of His 
heavenly Father the cause of lawbreaking man. 

Under the inspiration of the Master Lawyer Himself and 
at His own sweet call, Thomas Aquinas exposed once more the 
majestically simple, incomparably suitable law upon which all 
man-made laws must rest, if they are to be laws. Even the 
following superficial glance at the principles, the foundations 
upon which St. Thomas erects the structural beams of the frame- 
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work which is the Christian State, ought to dissipate the val- 
idity of contrary statecraft. Soviet Russia, ravished by atrocious 
autocrats, together with Mexican autocracy, stands stripped of 
their pseudo-principles when confronted by the penetrating 
shafts of Thomastic statescraft. So, too, is it with kindred na- 
tions, who with somewhat lesser effort essay to follow those 
abominable Frankensteins of contemporary statesmanship, So- 
viet Russia and Mexico. 

For St. Thomas the ultimate bulwark which supports true 
political philosophy is Nature. Man by reason of his twofold 
nature has a twofold end or purpose to attain, the one, spirit- 
ual, the other, physical. Immeasurably superior, the spiritual 
or intellectual goal has been divinely pointed out to man through 
the instrumentality of certain beacon lights, which, aggregately, con- 
sidered, constitute the natural moral law. The natural moral law is a 
tule which performs the function of directing man to a perfec- 
tion which as yet he does not possess. This same natural per- 
fection is consummated by unswerving obedience to the first 
precepts of the natural law: “do good; avoid evil.” Nature has 
determined man’s end; she has likewise determined the essential 
means which he shall use to obtain that end. 

From the fact that man is by nature a social animal, St. 
Thomas arrives at the conclusion that in order to attain his 
natural end, that social fabric which is the State is a genuine 
necessity to man.? By his very nature man is inclined to live 
in society. Solitary life, however elevated, is abnormal life. 
Many things necessary for his ultimate perfection would be 
lacking to man if he lived alone. It is the State which in the 
natural order of things best supplies man with these necessities, 
viz., corporal, moral and even spiritual needs, peace, protection 
of life and property, education; in a word, all things required 
for the full, the good human life.* Functioning toward this end, 
the State fulfills its immediate obligation to man, and by rea- 
son of thereby acquiring for him and for his fellows “the com- 
mon good,” it fulfills its ultimate purpose. However, Aquinas 
does not overlook the fact that the “common” good of the State 
is to be duly subordinated to that of the individual when the 
“private” good is of a higher order.* Russian socialistic com- 


* Summa Theol., I-II, q. 94, a. 2. 

* De Regimine Principum, I, 1. 

°In Libros Politicorum, prolog. 

* Summa Theol., II-II, q. 39, a. 2, ad 2. 
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munism and Mexican efforts towards totalitarianism have no 
place in a political theory which holds, as does that of Aquinas, 
that the good of the State is not the sole objective. The good 
of the State and the good of the individual are not necessarily 
opposed; and despite unfounded claims to the contrary, pre- 
cedence should be given in many cases to the good of the 
individual. 

In view of this present paper it might be well to pause 
briefly at the Thomistic doctrine on civil authority. Building 
on Christ’s own words, “you should not have any power (against 
Me), unless it were given thee from above,”® and again, on the 
inherent nature of man, St. Thomas holds that civil authority 
resides in the community and more especially in him who is 
duly delegated to rule that group.* He points out also that it is 
by the exercise of this authority that the State is to pursue its 
end. Obviously, only admirers of such rulers as Stalin and 
Calles need be reminded that Aquinas here refers to the use of 
authority, not its abuse. 

Civil authority is primarily operative through law, accord- 
ing to St. Thomas.” Law, he states, is an authoritative, pro- 
mulgated precept ordained to the common good.* In the same 
exposition he holds that any precept dissonant with right rea- 
son, contrary to nature or not ordered with a view toward the 
common good is not a law; it is tyrannical despotism. The 
“honest” ruler, then, interprets the natural law, or at most 
supplements it, when pronouncing civil precept; never does he 
supplant the natural moral law. The “just” ruler exercises that 
perfection of his will which inclines him to desire the good of 
that society of which he and his subjects are the integral parts, 
and to effect in so far as he can that each member of his society 
receives his due.® The “unjust” ruler attacks knowingly the 
tights of his subjects; he acts contrary to what a rational or 
a reasonable will should naturally desire. Thus his conduct is 
opposed to legal justice in so far as it disregards the common 
good which is ever the true objective of legal justice, and his 
conduct is opposed to particular justice in so far as it fails to 
seek and maintain what is right and just among individuals.’ 





® John, xix, 11. 

* Summa Theol., I-II, q. 90, a. 3. 
* Summa Theol., II-II, q. 5 

* Summa Theol., I-II, q. 90, 
*Summa Theol., II-II, q. 
*® Summa Theol., 11-11, q. 
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“The subject, as a subject, exists for the state; as a man, the 
state exists for him.”** He is a poor carpenter who is more 
concerned with his tools than with his tooling; so, too, he is a 
poor ruler who is more concerned with his rule than with his 
ruling. St. Thomas holds that “the ruler of the state exists for 
the state, not the state for the ruler.” '? This is fundamental in 
St. Thomas’ teaching. 

Summarily, St. Thomas’ political philosophy is the philoso- 
phy of nature. As from first principles, he builds his legal thesis 
upon the ultimate divine and human foundations. The eternal 
law existing in the mind of God rules all things and it is that 
upon which all other law depends; all other laws are but par- 
ticular manifestations, derivatives of the eternal law.'* For 
St. Thomas the natural law is partly that inborn light of man’s 
reason by which he is able to direct himself and to act con- 
sciously so that his acts execute the eternal law; just as the 
natural actions of things, produced by virtue of their natural 
inclinations, execute the eternal law unconsciously.'* Aquinas 
holds that it is essentially of the very first principles of the 
natural law that man, the handiwork of the Creator and a social 
animal, should reverence God and act toward his fellows in 
such wise as the particular nature of his relations with them 
demands.” Finally, the Angelic Doctor culminates his masterly 
political synthesis taken from nature itself in his tract on hu- 
man law,—the ordinations of reason made for the common good 
of this or that society of human beings, enacted and promul- 
gated by him in authority in each group.’® 

“Away with Faith. Give us Reason.” Such are the undraped 
devices of communism. Directly, communists turn about and 
use rapine, not reason. “We want all things in common” is 
their daily shrill shriek. By night, inebriate with self-ap- 
pointed power, they organize legislation most subversive of 
that same common good. They boast of “truth,” but they 
butcher Truth. They legislate for “liberty,” yet legalize license. 
They struggle to eradicate the supernatural; instead they suc- 


™ De Regimine Principum, III, 11. 
* Tid. 

™ Summa Theol., I-II, q. 93, a. 1. 3. 
* Summa Theol., I-II, q. 94, a. 1. 

» Summa Theol., I-II, q. 94, a. 2. 

** Summa Theol., I-II, g. 96, a. 1. 
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ceed in shackling the natural. They set up their own god, 
nature, and with the selfsame hand blow him to bits. 

If the State really wants liberty, let it learn to love. Hate 
has never brought else than disaster. If the State really wants 
all things in common, let it join the Christian community which 
is the Church. If the State really wants the perfection of the 
natural, let it submit to the supremacy of the supernatural. 
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IN THE DAYS OF THE KNIGHTS 


REGINALD COFFEY, O.P. 


“T made them lay their hands in mine and swear 
To reverence the king as if hc were 
Their conscience; and their conscience as their king. 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs. 
To speak no slander no, nor listen to it. 
To honor their own word as if their God’s. 
To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 
And worship her by years of fruitful deeds, 
Until they won her.” 
Oath of the Knights—Tennyson. 


HIVALRY has been the theme of many a great poem and 
romance. In fact it is through the medium of imaginative 
works that the story of this great and unique institution is 
largely known. Yet there are few if any of these literary 

works which give a true picture of Chivalry. In all of them, even 

the best, the delineation is either clouded or distorted. The foregoing 
extract from Tennyson’s “Morte d’Arthur,” the last book of his 

“Idylls of the King,” is but an example of the part poets have played 

in falsifying the subject. The oath of the knights as described in 

this beautiful bit of verse is, to some extent, inaccurate. More- 
over it is largely through the medium of the poets that Chivalry has 
come to be considered by many people as merely a medieval tradition. 

—a tradition rich in tales of magic and love, brave knights and fair 

maidens, dragons and Excaliburs, but withal a tradition which has 

no foundations in fact. 

Of the romanticists, Walter Scott, peer of historical novelists, 
has drawn with his sharp and prodding pen, a fairly realistic picture 
as far as it goes but it doesn’t go far enough. He omits to mention 
that factor which was the very soul of Chivalry—religion; or when 
he does mention it, it is: “To damn with faint praise, assent with 
civil leer.” But that was natural, for to Scott, the Church was the 
mystery of iniquity and anything connected with Her could not be 
good. So what good he finds in Chivalry, he finds apart from the 
Church. 

The great Spanish writer, Cervantes, wrote his farcical “Don 
Quixote” on the subject of Chivalry, a work which caused gales of 
laughter in the world of his own day and provoked chuckles and 
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smiles from succeeding generations. It was written during the latter 
part of the 16th century, at a time when Chivalry had degraded from 
a noble institution to a futile pastime and Cervantes by holding it up 
to the ridicule of the public did much to hasten its end. Getting 
nearer home, we find Charles Major, Hoosier novelist, whose ro- 
mances did much to lighten the dull hours of high school girls a 
decade or so ago. He wrote his “Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall” 
and “When Knighthood was in Flower” about a period when the 
blossom of knighthood had long since withered. I could go on citing 
poem after poem, romance after romance which has contributed more 
or less to the distortion of the features of Chivalry, but the works 
of the writers above mentioned are those which have done most to 
produce the wrong impression of Chivalry on Americans. The next 
logical step is to present a true picture of the institution and let the 
reader judge which is the more noble, Chivalry as it really was or 
Chivalry as fictionists would have it. 

In what particular nation or peculiar circumstances Chivalry 
had its origin is not precisely known but it is probable that it arose 
among the Teutonic tribes, where, says the Encyclopedia Americana, 
“the moral and aesthetic principles of the Christian religion, its ideals 
of chastity, marriage and loyalty, and in particular the wide-spread 
veneration paid to the Virgin Mother of Christ, powerfully con- 
tributed to its development.” However, when history first takes note 
of it, it is well-spread throughout Europe and engrafted into the 
feudal system. It gained its greatest purity in Germany, France and 
Spain, later being introduced into England where its progress was 
rather slow. It is very problematic that there is even a remote foun- 
dation for the Round Table myths. It is possible that Arthur was 
the half-civilized chieftain of a fierce Welsh tribe, powerful and suc- 
cessful in war, around whom the bards of later years, when tales of 
Chivalry became popular, constructed the Arthurian legend with its 
Round Table and galaxy of peerless knights. 

The honor of knighthood, although not strictly hereditary, was 
reserved generally to the nobility; yet common soldiers who dis- 
tinguished themselves in battle were knighted by way of reward. 
The hierarchical system of Chivalry was very simple, there being but 
three degrees—esquires, knights, and bannerets. The name banneret 
arose from the fact that attached to the middle of his spear there 
was a small square banner on which his arms were emblazoned. This 
custom, incidentally, gave rise to the complicated science of heraldry, 
a science which is still used when wealthy Americans, whose family 
records go back two or three generations, wish to ascertain whether 
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they are in direct descent from Charlemagne the Dook of Westphalia, 
or the King of Armagh. 
The knight’s education began at an early age. When he had 
attained his seventh year he was placed by his father in the castle of 
some friendly baron, there to serve as a page. To us moderns this 
seems to be a rather tender age at which to send a boy off to war; 
if it had been decided to give him an earlier start he would have had 
to be wheeled there in his perambulator. But the idea behind it was 
really sound, the object being to inculcate in him from an early age 
the ideals of his institution. Surrounded by knights and ladies, the 
postulant would be apt to acquire their virtues. From the ladies he 
learned his religion and courtly manners, from the knights he imbibed 
a love of valour. At the age of fourteen he was made an esquire and 
in this capacity he served until his twenty-first year, at which time 
he was admitted to the honors of knighthood. The young man pre- 
pared himself for his profession day by prayer and fasting 
on the day preceding the ceremony he made a general confession end 
spent the night in vigil before his Eucharistic King, to whose honor 
he was to dedicate himself the following day. What could have 
served better to impress on the mind of the novice that his first duty 
was to protect the faith? What noble resolutions must he have 
formed as he knelt there before the lonely King of the ages! How 
he must have yearned this child of the “dark” ages, who could see 
the light so much better than we of this enlightened era, how he must 
have longed for an opportunity (such as had been given the paladins 
of Charlemagne) to lay down his life to prevent impious hands des- 
ecrating that adorable Sacrament in which the All-Powerful lay de- 
fenceless! It may be that the ideals formed during the night of vigil 
had a great deal to do in bringing about the miracle of Faith that was 
the Crusades. Who can tell? With the coming of a day, the knight- 
to-be bathed, then clothed himself in a white garment as a sign of 
purity, and received the Blessed Sacrament. The ceremony thus be- 
gun he took an oath consisting of twenty-one articles, the chief vows 
of which consisted in promises to protect his faith and country, to 
defend the weak, to be chaste and never to break his word. He then 
donned his armour and girded on his sword which had been blessed 
by the priest. Lastly, the most distinguished knight present would 
bestow on him the Accolade, which consisted in giving him a light 
blow on the shoulder or cheek with the flat of the sword and dubbing 
him knight in the name of God and St. Michael or St. George. He 
went forth from the ceremony a full-fledged knight, possessed of 
many privileges and dignities. Thanks to the binding force exerted 
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by the Church among nations he could wander over all Europe and 
as a professed knight be received with honor everywhere. As the 
poet truly put it he “rode abroad redressing human wrongs.” He 
made the cause of those unable to defend themselves, especially 
women, his own cause and protected them with his life if necessary. 
Should a knight fall in battle and be taken by the enemy, he was 
given the best of care and every courtesy was extended him. 

Great festivals were generally celebrated by a tournament. 
These tournaments were at the time the sport of Europe, as popular 
then as are collegiate football games in present day America. Royal 
marriages, peace treaties, great feasts of the Church and many other 
events were celebrated thusly. Tournaments were supposed to be 
conducted with pointless lances and there were constables appointed 
to see that the rules were carried out. But “boys will be boys” and 
therefore pointed lances were bootlegged into the tournaments at 
times when there were bad blood between the contending parties. 
Such real battles always resulted in the deaths of numerous contest- 
ants so to check the abuse the Church refused Christian burial to all 
those who fell thus. At the close of the tournaments, jousts were 
held between the two knights who had survived the elimination to 
decide which was the champion. It was the privilege of the winner 
to choose the queen of the tournament. Duels of this kind were also 
fought to establish the innocence of some person charged with crime. 
If the defendant were a woman or a knight not of the fighting age 
(under twenty or over sixty) he or she selected a champion to fight. 
Such a duel was that which was fought by Ivanhoe on behalf of Re- 
becca against Brian de Bois Guilbert. The Church always opposed 
such duels, claiming that they were no criteria of innocence or guilt. 

The Crusades brought Chivalry to its golden age. In the Holy 
Wars knighthood rose to its acme of perfection. European Chiv- 
alry, inspired by the purity of its ideals, the preaching of Peter the 
Hermit and the hopes of gaining great indulgences, vowed to rescue 
from infidel hands the places made sacred by the presence of Christ. 
In spite of gigantic obstacles this great task was actually accom- 
plished. To us looking at the achievement in retrospect it seems little 
short of miraculous. It seems impossible in the first place, that in 
feudal times, when there were often five or six or more wars going 
on at the same time among the barons of one nation, difficulties could 
be forgotten, racial hatreds smothered and national differences set 
aside long enough for nations to unite and set forth on a perilous ex- 
pedition to rout an entrenched foe. But Chivalry did all this. In the 
first crusade the knights took Nice, Antioch and Jerusalem. In the 
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ancient capital of the Israelites they set up a Christian kingdom and 
made Protector of the Holy Places, that model knight, that Galahad 
in the flesh, Godfrey of Bouillon, whose colorful career would fur- 
nish apt matter fora romance. Sir Godfrey, who because he is, next 
to St. Louis, Christendom’s most exemplary knight, deserves a men- 
tion here. To him the lines that Tennyson puts into the mouth of 
Galahad well apply : 


“My good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 

My strength is as the strength of ten 
Because my heart is pure.” 


So great was Godfrey’s strength that he could cut a man in twain 
with a blow from his sword. One day on being asked the secret of 
his strength he replied, “This hand has never known the touch of a 
woman. It is purity that imparts strength to my will and my arm.” 
It is true that the kingdom established by the Crusades did not last 
long (only 78 years), but the mere fact of its establishment is an im- 
perishable monument to Chivalry. 

There were seven crusades in all, the most notable, apart from 
the first, being the third, which featured the great fighting prowess 
of Richard Coeur de Lion, the Launcelot of Chivalry, and the sixth 
and seventh on which St. Louis of France, its Tristram, spent his 
substance and life. The third crusade would have succeeded even 
better than the first if a quarrelsome character, the pagan Frederick 
of Germany, had not blocked the efforts of the valiant Richard. The 
sixth and seventh crusades are not notable for their success. From 
a military point of view they were rank failures, but they are notable 
in so far as they exhibited the character of a great saint, king and 
knight, Louis IX of France. When the Moslems had Louis in cap- 
tivity, they loved him so much that they endeavored mightily to con- 
vert him to the faith of Islam so that they could make him their Sul- 
tan. This great saint and knight died on foreign soil, cut down by 
the plague, while undertaking the last of the Crusades. 

As a result of the Crusades there arose several religious Orders 
which over and above the three ordinary monastic vows, took a vow 
to protect the Holy Lands: The most notable of these were the 
Knights of Malta, the Teutonic Knights and the Knights of the 
Temple. The last named Order to which the modern brotherhood 
of Freemasons traces its origin (the justice of which claim I will not 
discuss here) was suppressed by Pope Clement on account of certain 
abuses. 
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The Crusades over, Chivalry seems to have fulfilled its part in 
the Divine plan, for it soon started down the road to oblivion, fol- 
lowing well-defined tracks left on that broad highway by other insti- 
tutions of human origin, all of which sooner or later go down the 
same road. The knights cared no longer for the wars. They spent 
their spirit in quixotic extravagance. The modern socalled Orders 
of Chivalry are but shadows on the grass, cast by the cold light of 
the moon, a poor imitator of the sun’s glory. Shades they are at best, 
adumbrations, faint and grotesque as those cast by the lantern of the 
night. But possibly the statement is too sweeping. The Papal Order 
of the Knights of St. Gregory has at least some resemblance to the 
Chivalry of old. This Order, nourished and fostered by the same faith 
under which Chivalry flourished, is conferred on men who resemble 
the knights of old in that they are vigorous defenders of the same 
glorious Church. It is true that they do not use arms but such wea- 
pons as they have, and these are generally mightier than the sword, 
are consecrated to the service of the Church. It is by secular powers 
that the term “knight” is so grossly misused. The honor of knight- 
hood is now and has been for centuries but a pawn on the political 
chess-board. Chivalry is dead. 





OUT OF ORDER 


MARTIN MURPHY, O.P. 


RDER and intelligence are so intimately connected that one 
can not be found without the other. Order pervading the 
whole scheme of creation gives silent testimony to an ever- 
ordaining Intelligence without Whom there would be only 





chaos. 

The idea of order is so fundamental to man that it scarcely needs 
definition. Harmony, organization, regularity, all connote the notion 
of order. Philosophically, a brief consideration of order shows us 
that it is a relation, or the relations existing between several distinct 
things under some one principle that unifies and governs them.”* The 
example of a shelf of books is generally adduced as an illustration 
of order. Ina shelf of books we see one book placed after another 
according to some scheme in the mind of the person who placed them. 
His intention is to have a shelf of books of some definite size and 
shape. This is his end. It is the first thing in his mind. Each vol- 
ume is then ordered or placed beside another, and all of them con- 
tribute to the order of the whole shelf. In other words, we have an 
orderly shelf of books. The principle that governs the arrangement 
is the end or result that the person wished to attain. This was the 
first thing in his mind, and the last thing he accomplished through 
his act of placing the books. Order as it proceeds from the govern- 
ing principle is defined as the perfect adaptability of means to an 
end.* Order as it exists among the books is called order of coordi- 
nation. Each book is coordinated with the other. That order which 
permeates the whole shelf is known as order of subordination, that is, 
all the books are subordinated to the perfection of the whole shelt. 

In this universe of ours the most evident note is order. We ob- 
serve the sun, the moon, and all the heavenly bodies proceeding in 
their set courses in orderly fashion. The mineral kingdom is seen to 
be ordained to the sustenance of the vegetable kingdom which nour- 
ishes, grows and reproduces itself. The vegetable world subordinates 
itself to the use of the animal which lives on both the mineral and 
vegetable kingdoms. 


* Summa Theol., {1-II, q. 26, a. 1 and 6. 
* II Phys. Lect. 13. 
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Further study shows us that every individual in each kingdom 
pursues its own end which is its own perfection. All are subordinated 
to the perfection or harmony of the whole universe. Yet all these 
entities that make up such an admirable order, an order which has 
stirred lofty thoughts in man and inspired innumerable volumes attest- 
ing its excellence, lack intelligence. The cause disposing the means 
to an end, parts to the whole, ordaining the imperfect to the perfect, 
must be the explanation. The power of adapting means to an end 
lies in the one who possesses knowledge of the goal to be attained 
and who can order all things to that end. In short, the perfect adapt- 
ibility of means to end bespeaks a governing intelligence. Since an 
intellect is found in nothing below man we trace this order of the 
universe to an intelligent cause—God. Order from the lowliest indi- 
vidual of the mineral kingdom to the highest angel in heaven is the 
stamp of God’s intelligence on the universe. This is the proof for 
the existence of God drawn from order or design in the universe.® 
It is most evident to men in general because man being an intelligent 
creature, the fruit of intelligence has a great appeal to him. Of 
course the cogency of this proof rests upon the validity of the prin- 
ciple of sufficient reason. Using this principle we rise from a knowl- 
edge of creatures to the knowledge of a Prime Mover, a First Cause, 
a Necessary Being outside the universe and containing within Him- 
self the reason for His existence. This Being has the perfection of 
intelligence in its infinity. This Being is God. 

In this age of specialization, individual sciences have been pur- 
sued to the exclusion of all other branches of knowledge, despite the 
fact that the perfection of education lies in the coordination of all the 
fields of knowledge in subordination to the ultimate end of knowledge 
—the God who created and ordered this knowledge and all of crea- 
tion to His external honor and glory.* Some philosophers through 
their dereliction of first principles which govern, unify and order 
thought are responsible for the unsympathetic attitude and conse- 
quent disorder in the various fields of human thought. 

But why this disorder among men since man clearly understands 
that unless one has order in his mind nothing ordered will result from 
his actions? Since he perceives that order is the sign of intelligence, 
surely he ought to strive for order in his mental activities, which is 
just another way of saying that he must seek the perfection of his 
most excellent faculty—an orderly intellect. The answer is evident 





*> Summa Theol., I-II, q. 2, a.3. 
* Summa Theol., I, q. 21, a. 1, ad 3. 
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if we recall that the first one to step out of order was the first man, 
Adam. By his sin he lost the original order of his nature which was 
the subjection of body to soul, the sensitive appetites to reason and 
all subordinated to God. This dissolution of original justice left 
human nature disordered. Bereft of integrity, the senses were leit 
rebelling against reason. Consequently the senses followed their own 
course to attain their own ends; reason followed its own course. 
Ever since the fall there has been a constant fight waged by reason 
to control the sensitive faculties under it. Similarly the sensitive 
faculties battle to overcome reason. Then too, by reason of that 
first sin every individual of the human race has suffered this disorder 
in his nature.® 

Two exceptions are made to this discordance, the Christ who 
was to restore the proper order of human nature and the Mother 
who bore Him. Now all those incorporated into the Mystical Body 
of Christ through the life-giving waters of Baptism are again or- 
dained to the end for which God intended them. By one man dis- 
order and confusion entered this world; by the God-Man harmony 
was brought forth from discord. But the effects of that first sin 
remain even after Baptism to obscure the intellect, to make the pas- 
sions unruly and to incline the will to maliciousness.’ These effects 
are the wounds of our nature which we shall carry throughout life. 

The sin of pride inverted man’s order in such a way that now he 
has a tendency to ordain all his acts to himself instead of to God.* 
Thus because of an inordinate love of self He chooses the lesser good 
as the greater because it is here and now the more appealing.® In 
acting thus he strives against his own reason, for sin is nothing else 
than a non-conformity with right reason which is that iaint glimmer- 
ing of the eternal law within man. He militates against the order of 
society by his faults, and finally, and most importantly, he places 
himself out of order with God Who is his final end.’° This is not 
intelligence. On the other hand, ignorance has much to offer in the 
way of explanation of depressions, of wars, of constant intrigue 
among men, of why the world is in ceaseless turmoil against the 
proper order,—the intelligent order of man being ordained to the 


> Summa Theol., I, q. 95, a. 1. 
° Summa Theol., I- IL q. 81, a. i 
* Summa Theol., I-II, q. 85, a. 3. 
77, a. 4 
a. 1 


~ 


* Summa Theol., I-II, q. 
* Summa Theol., I-II, q. 78, 
* Summa Theol., I-II, q. 8 
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good of society and society ordained to God. True, the individual is 
the unhappy victim of this discordance. 

From this short survey it cannot be questioned that a continual 
fight must be made to maintain order in the faculties of man and in 
society in general. We are assured by true philosophy that the in- 
tellect can know truth and can order its actions under the command 
of the will. The sensitive faculties can be controlled and held in the 
subjection of reason. For concrete proof of this we need only peruse 
the lives of the countless men and women who have been canonized 
by the Catholic Church. The predominant note of their lives was 
order. This order testified to the intelligence in them that weighed 
and directed all their actions to the honor and glory of their Maker. 

The struggle is intelligence and order against ignorance and 
chaos. Nor are we left destitute in the struggle to overcome the 
disorderly inclinations of our nature. Through our incorporation 
and confirmation in the Church we have the moral and theological 
virtues and the Gifts of the Holy Ghost directing us constantly 
toward the goal marked out by God Who points out the way by His 
law, and helps us along that way by His grace. Then too, we have 
the whole sacramental system of the Catholic Church perfectly 
adapted to place and to contribute to the maintenance of order in 
man’s life. 

Just as in each particular work or act which we assay there must 
be order that we may ascribe it as an intelligent work, so must our 
whole life be well-ordered that we may live an intelligent life. And 
an intelligent life is the life of man. With order in his life, man 
joins in the harmony of the universe which rises from the lowest of 
God’s creatures up through the nine orders of Angels to the highest 
of the Seraphim. He too can give voice, before the Throne of God, 
to the eternal symphony—Holy, Holy, Holy. 





















*+« REV. EDWARD SYLVESTER McGINNIS, O.P. 


On April 28, 1935, the Rev. Edward Sylvester McGinnis, 
O.P., passed to his eternal reward at the age of sixty-seven, 
after thirty-five years of fruitful work as a priest of God. 

Father McGinnis was born in Steubenville, Ohio, March 2, 
1865, the son of Henry and Bridget Kelly McGinnis. He re- 
ceived his elementary education at St. Peter’s school, Steuben- 
ville, graduating from that high school in 1883. In answer to 
the divine call to the religious life he entered the Novitiate of 
the Order of Preachers at St. Rose’s Priory, Springfield, Ky., 
where he made his religious profession on March 9, 1897. During 
the next few years of his Dominican life this quiet, silent and 
serious youth devoted himself to the study of philosophy and 
theology and was ordained a priest at St. Joseph’s Priory, Som- 
erset, Ohio, by Most Rev. Henry Moeller on September 20, 1900. 

During the long years of his priesthood Father McGinnis 
filled various assignments in the Province of St. Joseph. He 
was stationed at Holy Trinity Church and the Rosary Press, 
Somerset, Ohio; at St. Raymond’s Church, Providence, R.I.; at 
St. Thomas Church, Zanesville, Ohio and at Holy Name Church, 
Philadelphia. He also served for a number of years as chaplain 
St. Clara’s Convent, Sinsinawa, Wis., and at St. Agnes Convent, 
at Sparkill, N. Y. Whatever task he undertook or whatever as- 
signment was given him he fulfilled to the satisfaction of all. 
His zeal and devotion to the ideals of the Church and of his 
Order brought about that firmness and solidity of character so 
necessary for the ministerial work of a priest. The last five 
years of his life were years of suffering, patiently endured for 
love of the Master. 

On Tuesday morning, April 30, a Solemn Requiem Mass 
was sung for the repose of the soul of Father McGinnis at St. 
Peter’s Church, Steubenville, Ohio. The Rev. C. Ryan, nephew 
of the deceased was celebrant, assisted by the Rev. J. T. Priest 
as deacon and the Rev. E. Sullivan as subdeacon. 

May he rest in peace! 





—J.D.K. 
«+ REV. WILLIAM REGINALD MAHONEY, O.P. + 


The Rev. William R. Mahoney, O.P., who had been a priest 
for thirty years, was called to his eternal reward on Monday 
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April 15, at Detroit, Mich. A solemn Mass of Requiem was 
sung for the repose of his soul on Tuesday April 16, in St. 
Dominic’s Church of that city, where for the past few years he 
served as an assistant. Father Mahoney’s body was taken to 
New York City for interment, and was buried on Holy Thurs- 
day, April 18, at 3 p. M. from the Church of St. Vincent Ferrer. 
Father Mahoney was born in New York City June 21, 1878, 
the son of the late Daniel F. and Mary C. (Gillespie) Mahoney ; 
He was the third of seventeen children. He attended St. Francis 
Xavier’s High School, New York City, and St. Charles College, 
Catonsville, Md. After completing college, he entered the Do- 
minican Order at St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky., where he 
received the habit on October 4, 1898. A year later, October 8, 
1899, he made his profession at the same convent. His theo- 
logical studies were pursued at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, 
Ohio, where on June 29, 1905, he was ordained to the holy priest- 
hood by the Rt. Rev. James J. Hartley, Bishop of Columbus. 
Father Mahoney’s first assignment was at St. Mary’s 
Church, New Haven, Conn., where he labored for a number of 
years. During his long priestly life he served also at St. Dom- 
inic’s Church, Denver, Colo.; at St. Patrick’s Church, Columbus, 
Ohio; at St. Louis Bertrand’s Church, Louisville, Ky.; at St. 
Raymond’s Church, Providence, R.I.; at Sacred Heart Church, 
Jersey City, N.J.; and at Holy Name Church, Philadelphia. In 
1925, he was appointed to the mission band, and in this charge 
he labored in the Middle Western States. This appointment he 
fulfilled until September 1932, when he was assigned to St. 
Dominic’s Church, Detroit, Mich. Here he served until his death. 
Surviving Father Mahoney are six brothers and three 
sisters, to whom Dominicana extends its sincere sympathy. 
May he rest in peace! —L.B.K 





++ REV. JOSEPH WILLIAM LANNEN, O.P. -/ 


At the Church of St. Vincent Ferrer in New York City a 
Solemn Requiem Mass was sung, April 4, for the soul of an 
exceptionally gifted young priest, Father Joseph William Lan- 
nen, O.P. The pastor of St. Dominic’s Church, Denver, Colo., 
the Rev. J. J. Regan, O.P., celebrated the Mass, assisted by 
the Rev. J. J. McLarney, O.P., Washington, D.C., deacon, and 
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the Rev. R. E. Vahey, O.P., subdeacon. Father Lannen’s spirit- 
ual director of boyhood days, the Rev. W. L. Whalen, O.P., 
delivered the eulogy. The Very Rev. T. S. McDermott, O.P., 
Provincial of the Dominican Fathers, gave the final absolution. 
Interment was at Mount Calvary Cemetery, Long Island. 

Father Lannen was born on February 19, 1907. His parents, 
Captain John and Mrs. Rose (Cribbin) Lannen, were natives of 
New York City and at Baptism, they gave him the name of Joseph. 

Joseph Lannen’s association with the Dominican Order 
began in the tender years of boyhood which he spent as a stu- 
dent in the grammar school of St. Vincent Ferrer. He pursued 
his high school course at St. Francis Xavier’s in his native city, 
and later attended Providence College, where he prepared him- 
self for entrance to the religious life. 

Joseph Lannen was invested in the habit of the Dominican 
Order at St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky., by the Very Rev. 
J. P. Aldridge, O.P. He then became known as Brother Wil- 
liam. A year later he made his simple profession into the hands 
of Father Aldridge. After profession, Brother William went 
to the Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill., to com- 
mence his philosophical studies, but failing health caused their 
interruption in August 1930. He went to the Holy Cross Sana- 
torium, Deming, N. Mex., to recuperate and after a year had 
gained sufficient strength to allow him to begin his theological 
studies. These he pursued at the Priory of St. Joseph, Som- 
erset, Ohio, and at the Dominican House of Studies, Washing- 
ton, D.C. A recurrence of his ills occasioned his ordination one 
year previous to the customary time. The day following ordi- 
nation, June 18, 1933, in the presence of his family and friends 
he offered his first Solemn Mass in the chapel of the Dominican 
House of Studies in Washington. 

After his ordination, Father Lannen was assigned to St. Dom- 
inic’s Church, Denver, Colo. During the two years of his priesthood 
he climaxed his long silent sermon on Christ-like submission to suf- 
fering. Such devotion as his makes his loss more keenly felt. 

Death came to Father Lannen on Friday, March 29. A 
Solemn Requiem Mass was sung for the repose of his soul at 
St. Dominic’s Church. The ministers of the Mass were his 
superior, Father J. J. Regan, O.P., and his confreres. Twenty 
priests assisted in the sanctuary. The Rt. Rev. Urban Vehr, 
Bishop of Denver gave the last blessing. 

May he rest in peace! —V.F.H. 
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++ REV. WILLIAM AUGUSTINE SULLIVAN, O.P. -/ 


On March 22, the Province of St. Joseph was saddened by 
the news of the death of one of its most beloved members, the 
Rev. William Augustine Sullivan. 

Father Sullivan was born in Brooklyn, N.Y., June 25, 1876, 
the youngest of five children of the late Peter and Jane Ryan 
Sullivan. After receiving his elementary education at St. 
Malachy’s parochial school and at St. Francis’ High School in 
Brooklyn, Father Sullivan attended St. Charles College, Ellicott 
City, (now Catonsville) Md. Upon completion of his college 
course he was engaged in business for some time before making 
entrance into the religious life. 

On September 14, 1909, Father Sullivan received the habit 
of St. Dominic at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, and on 
October 3, 1910, he made his religious profession into the hands 
of the Very Rev. F. D. McShane, who was then prior of that 
convent. His philosophical and theological studies were pur- 
sued at the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D.C. He 
was ordained to the holy priesthood in the Chapel of the House 
of Studies on May 17, 1916, by the late Most Rev. Thomas 
Shahan, D.D. 

Upon the completion of his studies in Washington, Father 
Sullivan was assigned as an assistant to St. Antoninus Priory, 
Newark, N.J. Here he labored until 1924 when he was ap- 
pointed pastor of St. Mary’s Church, Johnson City, Tenn. In 
November 1926, he became pastor of St. Pius’ Church, Provi- 
dence, R.I. A beautiful modern combination church and school 
in Providence is a lasting monument to his zeal and care of 
souls. In 1929, Father Sullivan was elected prior of the Con- 
vent of St. Antoninus in Newark, where he had served the first 
years of his priestly ministry. In October 1932, he was as- 
signed to Holy Innocents’ Church, Pleasantville, N.Y., but in 
the fall of 1934 was forced by illness to relinquish his duties at 
this assignment. 

Father Sullivan was loved and respected by all who knew 
him. The funeral service was held in the Church of St. Vincent 
Ferrer, New York City, on the Feast of the Annunciation, March 
25. Besides representatives of the clergy of New York and 
Brooklyn, several hundred religious of different communities 
and a great throng of the laity filled the great church to honor 
the memory of this true son of St. Dominic. The solemn re- 
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quiem Mass was sung by the Rev. H. H. Welsh, O.P. of St. 
Catherine of Siena Priory, New York, with the Rev. J. A. Shiel, 
O.P., of St. Vincent Ferrer Priory, deacon, and the Rev. J. R. 
Caien, O.P., of Sacred Heart Church, Jersey City, N.J., sub- 
deacon. The funeral oration was preached by the Rev. E. L. 
Hughes, O.P., editor of the Torch. A choir of sixty Dominican 
priests sang the Mass. The Very Rev. T. S. McDermott, O.P., 
Provincial of the Dominican Fathers, presided at the chanting of 
the Dominican burial service which preceded the Mass and 
imparted the final absolution. Interment was at the Dominican 
plot, Calvary Cemetery. 
May he rest in peace! —B.M.B. 
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God: His Existence and Hs Nature. Vol. I. By R. Garrigou-Lagrange, 
O.P., S.T.M. Translated from the Fifth French Edition by Bede 
Rose, O.S.B., D.D. xv-392 pp. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
$3.00. 

Sincere gratitude is due Dom Bede Rose for making available to 
English readers this brilliant work of the renowned Thomist. The 
translation is as smooth and accurate as one could hope for and merits 
praise for its attempts to render into readable English difficult philo- 
sophical terminology and Latin Scholastic idioms. However, the ab- 
stract character of the work even in the original French presupposes 
that the reader has, at least, an acquaintance with philosophical prob- 
lems. 

A preliminary section sets forth the teaching of the Catholic 
Church concerning God’s existence and nature, and the knowledge 
which we can have of Him by means of the natural light of reason. 
Atheism, Pantheism, Positivism, Kantian Criticism, Ontologism, 
Fideism and Traditionalism are all condemned. The nature and 
quality of demonstrability and objections against it are then investi- 
gated. Empiricism and Agnosticism are traced back to Sensualistic 
Nominalism. The ontological validity of first ideas and first prin- 
ciples is upheld. This latter section is an application of the author’s 
Thomistic doctrine as exposed in Le Sens Commun et la Philosophie 
de l’Etre where it is shown “that common sense or natural reason is 
a rudimentary philosophy of being, opposed to the philosophy of the 
phenomenon and to that of becoming. ” The necessity of first 
principles, their dependence upon the first principle and their onto- 
logical and transcendent validity is profoundly treated. “It will be 
seen that the proofs for God’s existence rest ultimately upon the prin- 
ciple of identity or non-contradiction, their proximate basis being the 
principle of sufficient reason, and their immediate basis the principle 
of causality. Each of the proofs will establish clearly the fact that 
the principle of identity, which is the supreme law of thought, must 
be at the same time the supreme law of reality; that the reality which 
is fundamental must be absolutely identical with itself; that it must 
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be to “Being” as A is to A, the self-subsisting Being; consequently, 
it must be essentially distinct from the world, which on its part is 
essentially composite and subject to change. Hence the alternative: 
either the true God or radical absurdity.” (Pref. to First Edition) 
The five main proofs are then proposed and critically analyzed. 
The proof from motion is given extensive treatment with special 
reference to old and new scientific theories. No serious student of 
philosophy who is inclined to discard or ridicule the force of this ar- 
gument can conscientiously slight this masterful, thorough, profound 
and beautiful exposition. Numerous and important discussions on 
such influential moderns as Descartes, Newton, Hume, Kant, Spen- 
cer, Mill, Boutroux, Lachelier, Janet Spinoza and Hegel attest the 
competency of the author in his evaluation of modern philosophy in 
the light of Thomistic principles. A more forceful book for com- 
batting the Agnosticism and Atheism of the last three hundred years 
is hardly available in English. One hopes that this work together 
with the next volume will help to build again on a solid Thomistic 
basis what Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason has so tragically and 
needlessly demolished. J.C.D. 


Milton. By Hilaire Belloc. 312 pp. Lippincott, Philadelphia. $4.00. 

We should always judge a man by the best that he has done. 
Hilaire Belloc has this in mind when he writes about John Milton. 
Any praise is puny, he admits, when its subject is the immortal Para- 
dise Lost, the triumphant Samson Agonistes, or others of Milton’s 
sonnets and poems. But Belloc also seems to take a particular delight 
in holding up for inspection some of Milton’s poor lines, of which 
there are not a few. Paradise Regained is “bad.” Inall this he is seek- 
ing to give us a true appreciation of the poet for our own enjoyment 
of beauty as well as for an understanding of the England that came 
after him. Milton was a moving force in shaping the literature and 
policies of his country. Since it was his verse which had such a 
marked influence, it is his verse which chiefly concerns Belloc. In- 
cidents in the poet’s life are considered only in so far as they “affect 
his character and, above all, his Muse.” 

This absorbing book is written in the familiar Bellocian style 
and contains the many usual pointed reflections and asides, which, 
together with Belloc’s intimate knowledge of the poet and his his- 
torical background, make it an important study of Milton. Its read- 
ing will be enjoyable for old friends of the poet and for others, too; 
and for the latter incentive, perhaps, to know him better. H.M.G. 
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The Essence of Plato’s Philosophy. By Constantin Ritter. 413 pp. 1933. 
The Dial Press, New York. $3.50. 


This book is the fruit of reverent scholarship and the résumé 
of more comprehensive publications. It summarizes the author’s pre- 
vious studies and reveals the fine grasp of Plato’s philosophy that 
the author possesses. His attitude toward Plato is well expressed in 
the final paragraph of his work. “In this I tried briefly to charac- 
terize Plato’s meaning for all time. To me, he is a philosopher second 
to none; an artist of the first rank; a man favoured by God as few 
others have been; unforgettable for all time; releasing spiritual 
powers which have been a blessing to many and which will continue 
to be a blessing for all time.” (p. 390) 

The book is divided into two sections: the first considers the 
dialogues of Plato’s youth and early manhood, up to 367; the second 
treats of the later dialogues. The most careful treatment is accorded 
the ontology and epistemology of Plato. 

Professor Ritter maintains that the traditional concept of Plato’s 
epistemology is false. Aristotle misinterpreted the doctrine of his 
master and the line of commentators and philosophers who followed 
him have perpetuated the misinterpretation. He claims that Plato 
employed mythological language in describing his Ideas. In fact, 
Plato was trying to emphasize the objective reality that corresponded 
to our ideas. His arguments against subjectivism are still valuable. 
Professor Ritter comes very close to St. Augustine’s interpretation 
of Plato. “Even though we cannot demonstrate their spacial exist- 
ence, these Ideas depend on the physical and psychical powers which 
exist in the universe.” (p. 223) Unfortunately, the Professor thinks 
that he has disposed of the objection that the Ideas have separate 
existence, when he shows that we need not conceive them as being 
in space. The only way out for him is to place them in the mind of 
God. 

Whether his interpretation will stand the test of expert scholars, 
we cannot say. Apart from this point, his work is an excellent expo- 
sition of Platonic philosophy. The final chapters give a synthetic 
view of Plato’s teaching on Logic, Natural and Practical Philosophy, 
the Philosophy of Art, and Plato’s thoughts concerning God. 

J.M.E. 
On Being Human. By Gerald Vann, O.P. 109 pp. Sheed & Ward, New 

York. $1.00. 

This small but enlightening treatise is the twelfth in the series 
Essays in Order. Its theme, Christian Humanism, is treated in con- 
trast to Puritanism and Exaggerated-Humanism. Having assigned 
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the causes for the decay of Scholasticism, Father Vann proceeds to 
reconcile the tenets of the real Scholasticism with those of the Hu- 
manism. His conclusion, the only one to be reached, is that Scho- 
lasticism is more human than Humanism. His deductions are based 
upon the doctrine of the Church and the principles of Thomism. 

Puritanism is the negation of humanity in that it attempts to sup- 
press all bodily reaction. Non-christian Humanism does violence to 
nature in an exaggerated cultivation of the senses to the exclusion of 
the supernatural. Christian Humanism infuses into humanist ideal 
the concept of the supernatural, for all creation mirrors the beauty 
and goodness of God. It is an harmonious development of the natu- 
ral faculties with a view to supernatural perfection in a life to come. 

Creatures are intrinsically good, hence desirable in themselves. 
To conceive of them as mere utilities is to countenance Hedonism. 
Human love, expressing itself in the desire to give and to possess, 
even though the traffic be in things of trifling value, is a natural right. 
To condemn it is to condemn the work of the Creator and to deify 
it is to give it a perfection which it was never meant to possess. Life 
is of absolute value, with its final perfection in the vision of God. 
Hence Puritanism and Exaggerated humanism are perversions by 
defect and excess of Christian Humanism. 

Father Vann has said much in few words. Special commenda- 
tion is due him for his clarity in the use of scholastic expressions. 
Latin quotations have been graciously translated. It would have been 
well had he favored his readers with the same consideration in the 
excerpts from the French. Withal, his work is a welcome contribu- 
tion to the work of popularizing Thomistic doctrine and the Catholic 
outlook upon Humanism. For if Humanism is “the effort to enrich 
human experience to its utmost capacity” only the Catholic can 
rightly be called a humanist. A.M.V. 


Chaucer’s Hymn to the Blessed Virgin. Done in Modern English by An- 
selm M. Townsend, O.P. 50 pp. The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee. $1.00. 

In any study of the foundation of our language the principal 
credit must always go to Chaucer. He was the great pioneer. His 
famous work, the Canterbury Tales, is well known to every student 
of early English literature. That work, however, was epic in its 
scope. The present little work, containing what is believed to be the 
earliest surviving specimen of Chaucer’s poetic genius, is but one of 
many examples of the devotion to the Mother of God in early Eng- 
land. The picture forms a sad contrast to the vision of the England 
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of later days. The poem was written at the request of a noble Eng- 
lish lady as a prayer for her private use. “Its object, then, is to pro- 
mote devotion to the Blessed Virgin and we do wrong merely to con- 
sider it as a poem.” (p.9) Father Townsend fosters the fond hope 
that the present version will serve the same high purpose for his 
modern readers. 

The opening stanza is highly reminiscent of the Memorare that 
famous prayer of St. Bernard who seems never to have tired sound- 
ing the praises of Mary. Towards the end of the poem another fa- 
vorite theme of the great doctor comes to light. It is (as Father 
Townsend remarks in a footnote) that most common and _ thor- 
oughly pleasing teaching of thelogians, namely, that all graces come 
to us through Mary. 

Dedicating his little volume to that peer of present-day masters of 
the English tongue, G. K. Chesterton, Father Townsend gives us a 
thoroughly enjoyable version of this bit of early English. As far as 
possible he clings closely to the original. The reverend editor has 
supplied footnotes explaining difficult or obsolete words. The book 
concludes with a copy of the old English of Chaucer, the text of 
Professor Robinson of Harvard, which is indeed very useful for a 
comparative study of the two versions. j.B.S. 


The Emperor Charles IV. By Bede Jarrett, O.P., M.A. xxi-247 pp. Sheed 
and Ward Inc., New York. 1935. $3.00. 

In the death of Bede Jarrett the English speaking world not 
only lost an eloquent preacher, a literary artist and a saintly Domini- 
can but also an able historian. Those who knew him well and were 
cognizant of his many activities were astonished by the fact that he 
could find time to spend on historical studies. He was interested 
most of all in medieval history and he was able to catch a great deal 
of the spirit of those distant times which, to the average modern his- 
torian are still a cause of bewilderment. After Father Jarrett’s death 
a manuscript that he had been working on was found. This has been 
revised and published,—a last offering to his many admiring readers 
in England and America. 

The manuscript he left was a life of Charles the Fourth, king of 
Bohemia from 1347 to 1378 and emperor of the Holy Roman Empire 
from 1349 to 1378. It is rather a description of Charles, his times 
and his government than the usual categorical exposition of his ac- 
tivities. Due to misrepresentation, especially by German authors, 
Charles has been underestimated and perhaps not a little maligned. 
His times, too, are generally misunderstood and unappreciated, but 
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they were the beginnings of a new era of history and in them were 
sown the seeds of nationalism and modern Europe. Serious papal 
difficulties, such as the crisis of the papal captivity at Avignon and 
the Great Western Schism, added to the general confusion of a dis- 
united and unwieldy conglomoration of states and dukedoms which 
made up the empire. It is Father Jarrett’s opinion that Charles ac- 
quitted himself creditably. 

' Undoubtedly Father Jarrett would rather have done the revision 
of his book himself. Yet in spite of all that may be offered against 
it, its comprehension of the situation of Europe in the fourteenth 
century, its estimation of the value of the efforts made to improve 
society and its sensible recognition of the mistakes and faults of the 
leaders of the people give this single volume of history no mean 
worth. Indeed no one interested in fourteenth century history can 
afford to overlook this contribution to the literature on that period. 
C.M.F. 


My Oijd World. By Ernest Dimnet. 280 pp. Simon and Schuster, New 
York. $2.50. 


Abbé Dimnet’s latest book is not intended to be an autobiography. 
Instead it is a most delightful volume of memoirs. He writes of his 
“old world” of childhood and youth, of that period when one is “less 
conscious of reacting upon his surroundings than of being nurtured 
by them.” His purpose in writing is to help the reader “while going 
through this everyday story of plain development, to re-enter the 
world of his own dormant past.” 

My Old World introduces the readers to the brilliant and genial 
Abbé Dimnet himself. It is the story of his life as a student; as a 
teacher in the school of St. Jean at Douai, the University of Lille 
and at the famous Collége Stanislaus in Paris. By his vivid pen por- 
traits the Abbé makes us know and love the three aunts among whom 
he made his childhood home, the great poet and scholar, Angellier, 
and a host of others. The reader is made to understand how Abbé 
Dimnet, while essentially a Frenchman, came to write in English and 
to establish himself as an English stylist. “My Old World” is the 
first personal book Abbé Dimnet has written and will be warmly wel- 
comed by his American followers for its narrative, its descriptions 
and its portraits. B.B. 


The Sceptical Approach to Religion. By Paul Elmer More. 201 pp. Vol. 
II of the New Shelburne Essays. Princeton University Press. Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. $2.00. 


Paul Elmer More, having won recognition as an outstanding ex- 
ponent of the Humanistic Movement in America, presents us with 
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another learned group of essays which were originally written to be 
presented as lectures. Again Professor More gives his deep and sin- 
cere philosophical conclusions in a brilliant style understandable to all. 

Especially fine are the essays which give a brief summation of the 
doctrines of Socrates and Plato. He points out with dexterity the 
teleological scheme in the non-Christian Plato. The Telos of Chris- 
tianity deserves to be called beautiful in treatment. 


The first essay, Rationalism and Faith has many points against 
which can be brought strong objections. The sceptical approach or 
rational approach, as we see it, stresses too much the ability of the 
human intellect to treat with matters of faith. We grant that natural 
religion can most certainly be attained through this method of ap- 
proach, but for supernatural religion, to which man is ordained, the 
sceptical approach can only give credibility not credence. This dis- 
tinction between the natural and the supernatural is not sufficiently 
made in this book. M.M.M. 


Education of the Founding Fathers of the Republic. By Dr. James J. 
Walsh. xii-376 pp. Fordham University Press, New York. $3.50. 
Dr. Walsh while studying early New England printing 

came upon many of the old theses sheets printed in Latin and 
distributed on Commencement Day at our early American col- 
leges. Fortunately he noticed a striking similarity between 
the propositions contained in these sheets and those he had 
defended while a young man at Fordham College. Further 
study of the broadsheets led him to the conclusion that the 
principal subject taught at our colonial colleges, philosophy, 
both in content and method was definitely scholastic. 


He presents as evidence of this fact propositions defended 
in public disputations and the order of studies in American col- 
leges of the eighteenth century. In all branches of philosophy 
we have theses which show very clearly their medieval origin. 
The scholastic doctrine of matter and form, the exposition of 
the principles of causality and finality, the defense of the free- 
dom of the will and of Divine Providence, all of these were 
important in the training of the men who later gave us our 
Declaration of Independence, our constitutions and our laws. 


Of course not all the theses presented to the student were 
as purely scholastic in character as those given above. Many 
propositions in Ethics, for example, were not entirely in accord 
with Catholic teaching. 
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The author proves quite satisfactorily that it was the medieval 

method and largely the study of medieval subjects which formed the 

minds of the founders of our republic. pce. 


Things To Live For. By Francis Stuart. Macmillan, N. Y. 278 pp. $2.50. 

In this book, a series of essays with a biographical trend, Fran- 
cis Stuart, one of the most successful of the younger writers, gives 
his philosophy of life and does his best to impart the impression that 
the inane mysticism of his novels (Pigeon Irish, The Coloured 
Dome) was not an assumed pose, but is really part of his makeup. 
I was left a bit bemused by Pigeon Irish, but I carried away with me 
the faint impression that its writer was a poseur. The impression 
was heightened by The Coloured Dome. Things to Live For has 
given me conviction. I realize that the weight of critical opinion, 
American at least, is quite against any such view of Francis Stuart. 
American critics go into ecstasy at the mere mention of Stuart’s 
name. His mysticism overwhelms them. According to Stuart, mys- 
tical experience can be obtained in two ways: in total surrender to 
life or in total surrender to God. For him ecstasy may be had equally 
in fornication or contemplation. Stuart is Irish and he writes about 
Ireland and the Irish but his morbid mysticism and his entire out- 
look is decidedly un-Irish. His philosophy and style is an imitation, 
possibly forced, of the Russian novelist Dostoievsky. It goes fine 
with a Russian setting but is decidedly out of place against an Irish 
background. 

There are in the book occasional flashes of brilliant description, 
a number of passages of brilliant writing. You may (if you are not 
Irish) find it good entertainment. R.M.C. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. Printed for the Shakespeare Head 
Press and Published by Oxford University Press, New York. x-1263. 
$3.00. 1934. 

This handsome new edition of the complete works of 
Shakespeare deserves only the highest praise. It boasts a clear, 
comfortably large type, a blessing too infrequently found in 
many volumes of this sort. Printed in this type is the excellent 
text prepared by A. H. Bullen, a recognized authority in the 
field of Elizabethan research. The names of the characters are 
inserted fully written out, above each speech, a provision that 
greatly facilitates reading. This book was printed generously, 
that is, with a very modicum of distracting attempts to save 
space at the ends of the lines. A still further recommendation 
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lies in the arrangement of the plays in the order of their 
chronological composition. This is indeed a difficult task and 
has given rise to many a lively dispute, but the arrangement in 
this volume represents for the most part, the consensus of 
expert opinion today. By an intelligent use of this arrange- 
ment the discerning reader can note and appreciate the gradual 
unfolding of Shakespeare’s genius,—for genius he was, “not of 
an age, but for all time,”—as his friend Ben Jonson said of him. 
There are other incidentals calculated to give satisfaction 
to the most exacting readers. For instance, at the head of 
each column of the plays there is an unobtrusive, numerical 
reference to the act, scenes and lines contained in it, its evident 
purpose being to counteract the treachery of man’s memory 
and help him dig his way quickly to the treasured gems of the 
Master Bard. Following on the poems of Shakespeare comes 
the capable Glossary. Those who find deep pleasure in the 
immortal Comedies, Histories and Tragedies of Will Shake- 
speare will welcome this new volume. T.A.M. 


John England—Bishop of Charleston. By Joseph L. O’Brien, M.A.; S.T.D. 
220 pp. The Edward O’Toole Co., New York. 


No book on a Catholic subject could be more interesting 
or more welcome to the faithful of the South. Bishop England, 
although almost a century has passed since the time of his 
labors, is still considered by the American Hierarchy as one of 
its ablest apostles, one of its saintliest Bishops, and one of its 
greatest Churchmen. 

It was the Hawley controversy that brought out John Eng- 
land in the role that he was to play in a striking manner through- 
out his life. He was preeminently the apostle to Democracy. 
No man ever lived who loved America and her free institutions 
better than he. He foresaw the decay of European civilization 
rooted as it was in national jealousies and hatreds. He saw in the 
Young Republic of the West the Morning Star of hope for new 
and better ages. He saw the Church rising to greater glory 
untrammelled by the bitter nationalisms of Europe, each try- 
ing to identify the Church with its own aggrandizement. He 
realized that the framers of our Constitution had builded better 
than they knew when they decreed: “Congress shall make no 
law respecting the establishment of religion, or the prohibiting 
of the free exercise thereof.” 

Dr. O’Brien popularizes the foremost ecclesiastic in the 
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United States from 1820 to 1842 depicting the sturdy, patriotic 
love for America which pervaded John England’s whole life in 
the Southland. He uses as sources the pages of the United 
States Catholic Miscellany. Imbued as he is with the spirit of 
the founder of his diocese, the author gives us in his well written 
book an intimate biography of a Bishop who will remain the 
pride of American Catholic Churchmen and Statesmen. 


J.J.M. 


From Green Hills of Galilee. By Cathal O'Byrne. New York. P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. 151 pp. $1.65. 


This book has been chosen as the book of the month by 
several literary societies. It is an attempt to elaborate our 
scanty knowledge of the little known figures of the New Testa- 
ment, and the effect their contact with Christ wrought in their 
lives. There is very little known about these people from the 
viewpoint of accurate history. However, the author has drawn 
heavily upon his imagination to fill in the lacunae. There are 
stories of Mary Magdalen, of Simon the Cyrenian, of the Syro- 
phoenician woman and many others. Variously acclaimed as a 
“prose-poem,” From Green Hills of Galilee is better described as a 
collection of pious and devotional stories, which will be wel- 
comed or shunned according to each reader’s personal standards 
of judgment. Pa. 


The Word Incarnate. A Harmony of the Gospels. By Most Rev. Alban 
Goodier, S.J. xvii-370 pp. P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York. $1.75. 


Archbishop Goodier has espoused the cause of the Bible 
and has already done much to make it better known and loved. 
Having himself a deep appreciation of this Holy Book, he is 
anxious that others, too, should esteem it. 

This latest volume from the pen of the eminent church- 
man and scripture scholar is divided into four parts. It treats 
respectively of the private life, the public ministry, the passion 
and the resurrection of Christ. Parallel passages are taken 
from two or more of the evangelists and from these a harmony 
is made. Certain events in the life of Christ, recorded by only 
one of the sacred writers, are given for the sake of complete- 
ness. Like every scholarly work, the book contains a valuable 
index. The work will be a welcome addition to the libraries of both 
special students and casual readers of the Sacred Scriptures. 
L.M.O. 
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I Speak for the Silent. By Vladimir Tchernavin. Hale, Cushman and 
Flint, Boston. $2.50. 


Judging from the title and lurid dust cover of this book, 
one would expect to find within its covers a horror story of 
Soviet persecution. But the book by no means lives up to the 
impression made by its flamboyant externals. M. Tchernavin is 
a scientist, an ichthyologist and he spends a good portion of 
the book expounding the finer points of ichthyology and lament- 
ing the difficulties met with by an honest, hard-working ich- 
thyologist under the stupid five year plan. To be sure there 
are some horror stories but the author gives the impression that 
he is telling them between yawns and the reader may find it 
rather difficult not to yawn with him. Professor Tchernavin 
is not a skilled writer. If he were, he could have made this 
tale of real life in Soviet prison camps one of the most gripping 
in years. The point that looms largest in the book’s favor is 
its unconscious humor. Professor Tchernavin’s account of his 
dealings with the awful O.G.P.U., the sinister secret police of 
the Soviets, is truly comical. One receives the impression that 
this terrible organization is composed of farcical custard-pie 
policemen, the ridiculous “cops” of the Keystone Comedies. But 
the note of humor is lost now and again as the reader is brought 
to the realization of the arbitrary and unlimited power over 
life and death exercised by these comedy “cops.” 

I Speak for the Silent is an earnest book but one not too skill- 
fully written. R.M.C. 


DIGEST OF RECENT BOOKS 


THEOLOGY: Spirit of Catholicism. For anyone who has not yet had 
the pleasure of accompanying Karl Adam in his examination into the 
motive power of Catholicism, we heartily recommend this revised edition 
of The Spirit of Catholicism in its new and more pleasing format. This 
work has had a profound influence both within and especially without the 
Church. (The Macmillan Co. $1.00.) 

Means of Grace by Rev. Leon A. McNeill and Mandelein Aaron. This 
book is a course of instructions on the Sacraments, the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass, Sacramentals and Prayers in the light of the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. It is principally intended for teachers; they will 
find it an invaluable aid for the clear presentation of the doctrine on grace. 
(St. Anthony’s Guild Press, Paterson, New Jersey. No price was listed 
with the book.) 

SCRIPTURE: Concerning The Bible by Conrad Skinner, M.A. The 
author has taken upon himself the difficult task of giving a complete sur- 
vey of the Bible. He treats of its origin, preservation and the various 
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changes which it has undergone down through the centuries. The book is 
predominantly Protestant in thought and in very few instances does it give 
the Catholic Church credit for her indisputable place in the history of the 
Bible. (Abingdon Press, New York, $1.50.) 

DEVOTIONAL: The exquisite illustrations in When We Say “OUR 
FATHER,” are by the noted religious painter, C. Bosseron Chambers, 
The text is by Florence M. Hornback. The book would be a very ap- 
propriate gift to a child because of its simplicity of language and beauty 
of illustration. From this book a child could soon learn some of the 
sublime thoughts concealed in the Lord’s Prayer. (Published by Saint 
Anthony’s Guild, Paterson, N.J. Price, $1.50.) 

When we say: “HAIL MARY,” is a companion volume to the book, 
“When We say: “OUR FATHER.” Some of Chambers’ best work is used 
as illustrations. The printing, illustrations, binding, etc., make it a genuine 
work of art. (Published by Saint Anthony’s Guild, Paterson, N.J. Price, 
$1.50.) 


Sermons For Lent by Rev. John F. Burns, O.S.A. The subject-matter 
treated so clearly in seven sermons need not be restricted to use during 
Lent, but can be used to advantage at any time during the year. Penance, 
Worship of God, Preparation for Death are a few of the subjects treated. 
(The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin $0.75). 

LITERATURE: The Reader’s Browning is a book that will appeal to 
the novice and to the initiated. It contains a selection of Browning’s 
best poems from Pippa Passes to The Ring and the Book. It is edited by 
Walter Graham and contains an introduction, bibliography and notes. 
The binding is neat and handy. It is worth having on hand when the 
complete works are unavailable or undesirable. (American Book Co,, 
New York). 

FICTION: The Abbey of Evolayne by Paule Regnier. This book, 
Goncourt prize winner, is a religious romance whose chief fault is that it 
contains too much sentimental religion and not enough romance. It is a 
well-executed work and had Mile. Regnier portrayed her hero, Michael, 
as finely as she did his wife, Adelaide, and had she been less a senti- 
mentalist in religion she might have produced a truly great book. (Har- 
court Brace and Co. $2.00) 

The Pope From The Ghetto by Gertrude Von Le Fort. This book 
is an excellent piece of historical fiction. The story is related in an 
unusual style, that of the medieval chronicle. The book contains many 
interesting features of 12th century Rome, the struggle between the 
Papacy and the Empire, the power of the Frangipani, life in the Ghetto 
$50)" lives of the Popes of that period. (Sheed and Ward Inc., N. Y. 

50). 

Girl of the Riverland by Stephen Morris is a splendidly written novel, 
full of interest. The author’s ability to introduce a variety of characters 
each playing an important part in the plot should give this novel a special 
rating. (Benziger Brothers, New York $1.50). 

FOREIGN: La Vierge Marie is a book of complete extracts compiled 
by Abbé Chapeau, Canon of Blois, from the printed works of Pére 
Monsabré, O.P. This book is well-ordered in its three divisions: the 
Grandeurs of Mary, the prayer to the Virgin (the Rosary) and the uni- 
versal devotion to Our Lady. The author has succeeded in producing 
in print the fiery eloquence and learning of Monsabré, preacher at Notre 
Dame fifty years ago. L. Lethielleux, 10, rue Cassette, Paris (Vle) 12frs. 

Praelectiones Biblicae ad usum scholarum, by the Rev. Hadrian Simon 
C. SS. R., S.S.L., is a work of extensive research and scholarship present- 
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ing an exposition of the history of the Old Testament. (Casa Editrice 
Marietti, Via Legnano, 23-Torino (118). L. 30. 

lus Religiosorum. This compendium treating of the law of religious, 
was written for beginners in the religious life. After the publication of 
the Code many works have been written on this subject, but none has 
been as useful for youthful religious as this present volume. Thanks are 
due Gerster a Zeil O.M. Cap., S.T.Lr., for his splendid work. (Casa 
Editrice Marietti, Via Legnano, 23-Torino (118) L. 15. 

Theologia Specialis Vol. II]. (A Loiano O.M. Cap., S.T.Lr.) This book 
is divided into three sections: the first part deals with the Theological 
Virtues, the second with the precepts of the Decalogue, and the third with 
certain precepts of the Church. The chief merit of this work is the 
practical manner in which the doctrine is treated. (Casa Editrice Marietti, 
Via Legnano, 23-Torino (118) L. 25.) 

Jesus in Ore Prophetarum. (Gerster a Zeil O.M. Cap., S.T.Lr.) Catho- 
lic apologists have proved the Divinity of Our Lord from the prophecies 
of the Old Testament. The author in his present work gathers these 
prophecies together in the first part of the book and in the latter section 
he shows their fulfilment. (Casa Editrice Marietti, Via Legnano, 23- 
Torino 118) L. 8. 

Circulus philosophicus seu objectionum cumulata collectio iuxta metho- 
dum scholasticam. Vol. I. Logica, by Carbone professor of Sacred Theo- 
logy and Eloquence. This book is of great importance to seminarians 
beginning their philosophical and theological studies. The author has 
expended considerable effort in gathering objections from the works of 
St. Thomas and others worthy of reproduction. (Casa Editrice Marietti, 
Via Legnano, 23-Torino (118) L. 15. 

PAMPHLETS: From The Bishop England High School, 203 Calhoun 
St. Charleston, S. C. A worthy and instructive pamphlet series called the 
Bishop England High School Series has been started by the Rev. Joseph 
L. O’Brien, S.T.D., founder and rector of the Bishop England High School, 
Charleston, S. C. Six have already been published; others are to follow. 1) 
John England A Man Of God, is a resumé of Dr. O’Brien’s book, John 
England—Bishop of Charleston. From it emerges a vigorous picture of the 
greatest apologist the United States has known. 2) The Protestant—Epis- 
copal—Catholic Church—a treatise showing the precise difference between 
the Roman Catholic faith and that of the Episcopal church. 3) The Un- 
known God—a consideration of the true God. 4) Dr. Martin Luther and 
The Bible-Bubble gives valuable information on the sixteenth century 
reformer. 5 and 6) What is the Church? and The Catholic Church present 
such practical truths as Infallibility, Catholicity, Apostolicity. 

From Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Indiana. ($0.10 each). 
The One and Only Church is a series of four radio talks by the Rev. 
Edward M. Betowski printed for converts to the Catholic faith, Words 
of Encouragement by the Very Rev. John E. Mullet, V.F., is a wise and 
practical appeal to careless Catholics. The following by the Rev. John A. 
O’Brien, Ph.D., Intellectuals Turn to Rome: Why?, briefly tells the dra- 
matic stories of G. K. Chesterton and Arnold Lunn. Does The Universe 
Dwarf Man? relates the bearing of modern astronomy upon the Chris- 
tian faith, The Church and Temperance—a timely presentation on the 
urgent need for temperance and the teaching of the church on the same. 
The New Knowledge and the Old Faith—an account of the bearing of 
modern science upon Christianity. Through Purgatory by Marie E. Kolz 
tells of an imaginary journey through purgatory and sets forth the effects 
our prayers have on the souls there. Truly Emmanuel by the Rev. Wm. F. 
Hendrix, S.J., is a story of the days of Christ recommended for Bible 
history classes. 
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From The Queen’s Work, 3742 West Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. ($0.10). 
What of Lawful Birth Control? is distinctive in its exposition of the 
Church’s doctrine on lawful birth control. A Successful Failure is a story 
of a poor yet godly workman. Both are by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Our 
Precious Bodies, by Richard A. Welfe, S.J., contains convincing argu- 
ments in support of the Church’s stand on cremation. 

It ’s the Greatest Gift, by H. O'H. Walker, S.J., helps us to under- 
stand more clearly that the Mass is truly man’s greatest gift from God. 

BOOKS RECEIVED: From Samuel French, Inc., New York: Post 
Road, by Wilbur Daniel Steele and Norma Mitchell; Small Miracle, by 
Norman Krasna; The Sailors of Cattaro, by Friedrich Wolf (each $1.50); 
Cyrano De Bergerac, by Erna Kruckemeyer; Mr. Faithful, by Lord Dun- 
sany; Invitation to a Murder, by Rufus King; Meteor, by S. N. Berhman 
(each $0.75); I Object, Your Honor, by Peter Donchian; Madame Butter- 
fly, by David Belasco; The Spider and the Fly, by Charles George; The 
Jinx, by Wilbur Braun; Without Benefit of Relatives, by Boyce Loving; 
And Let Who Will Be Clever, by Alden Nash; Valentine and the Gar- 
goyle, by Elizabeth McCormick; Great Patriots’ Days, by Nina B. Lamkin 
(each $0.50); Milestones of Modes and Melodies, by Irene Jean Crandall; 
Gory George, by Race Kent; Wits’ End, by Wall Spence; Minstrel Maids 
and Men, by Preston Powell; The Christmas Rose, by Essex Dane; No 
Retreat, by the students and teachers of the University High School, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan (each $0.35); Little Black Hands, by Ray E. Hurd; 
Woman’s Might, by Jude Storm; Twins, by Helen Welshimer (each $0.30). 
The Alpha Individual Arithmetics. Book Eight Part II, (Ginn & Company, 
$0.48); Vita Christi, Vol. IV, by Mother St. Paul. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. $1.20); Laughing Prelude, by Isabel C. Clark. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., $2.50); The Story of a Mother, by Rev. Thomas David Wil- 


liams. (Benziger Bros., New York, $1.50); Values and Reality, by Leo 
Ward, C.S.C. (Sheed & Ward, N.Y., $3.00); Girl of the Riverland, by 
. $1.50). 


Stephen Morris. (Benziger Brothers, N. Y., $1.50) 
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LOISTER + 
NRONICLE: 


ST. JOSEPH’S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their prayers and 
sympathy to the Rev. F. D. Newman, O.P., and to Bro. Eugene Higgins, 
O.P., on the death of their fathers; to the Very Rev. J. B. Walsh, O.P., 
and to the Rev. P. M. Walsh, O.P., on the death of their mother; to the 
Rev. F. B. Gorman, O.P., to the Rev. J. R. Slavin, O.P., to the Rev. M. T. 
McNicholas, O.P., and to the Rev. G. D. Morris, O.P., on the death of their 
brothers. 














Among the recent guests of the Dominican House of Studies, Wash- 
ington, D. C., were the Rt. Rev. Felix Hedde, O.P., Prefect Apostolic of 
Tonkin, French Indo-China, and the Rev. J. B. Masson, O.P., former mis- 
sionary at Tonkin. His Excellency was on his way to Rome for his first 
ad limina visit. 


The following Reverend Brothers received the subdiaconate on June 
8, at the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, Washington, 
D. C., at the hands of Most Rev. James H. Ryan, D.D.: Dominic Kearney, 
Vincent Ferrer Hartke, John Thomas Ford, Ignatius Bailey, Peter Mor- 
rissey, James McDonald, Walter Conway, Thomas a’Kempis McKenna, 
Vincent Fitzgerald, Michael Whelan, Lambert Shannon, Richard Mc- 
Quillan, Leonard Grady, Basil Begley, Bonaventure Sauro, Humbert 
Dailey, Bernardine Carroll, Wilfred Regan, Justin Madrick, Cyril Fisher, 
Louis Bertrand Kilkenny, Stephen Cannon, Gerald McCabe, Theodore 
Carl, Henry Gallagher, Cyprian Sullivan, Anthony Bujnak, George Mottey, 
Martin Murphy, Charles Durbin, Reginald Coffey and John Dominic Jordan. 


The Students at the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C., 
together with the other members of the Catholic University unit of the 
Catholic Students Mission Crusade, had a booth at the Mission Exhibit 
held at the University gymnasium. Special thanks are due to his Excel- 
lency, Dr. Sao-Ke Sze, Minister Plenipotentiary of China, and to the 
Rev. E. L. Hughes, O.P., Editor of the “Torch,” for their very gracious 
assistance. Among the distinguished guests at the Exhibit was the Most 
Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United States. 


The Very Rev. Justin McManus, O.P., received the Solemn Profession 
of Bro. Martin Mattingly, O.P., on May 1, at the Dominican House of 
Studies, Washington, D. C. 


On July 19, the Rev. J. C. Gilroy, O.P., the Very Rev. D. R. Towle, 
O.P., and the Rev. G. J. O'Leary, O.P., will celebrate the Golden Anni- 
versary of their ordination. The following Jubilarians will celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of their ordination on June 24: the Very Rev. 
E. A. Baxter, O.P., the Rev. J. R. Dooley, O.P., the Very Rev. J. A. Jordan, 
O.P., the Rev. J. L. Pastorelli, O.P., and the Rev. Ignatius Smith, O.P. 
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At the annual Commencement Exercises of the Catholic University of 
America, held at the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception on 
June 12, the Rev. T. R. Smith, O.P., was awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Canon Law; the Rev. R. G. Ferris, O.P., and the Rev. J. J. McLarney, 
O.P., the degree of Licentiate of Sacred Theology; the Rev. T. F. Carey, 
O.P., the degree of Doctor of Philosophy; and the Rev. G. M. Precourt, 
O.P., the degree of Master of Arts. 


It was a joyous celebration on March 7, the feast of St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, when the members of the Biblical School, professors and students of 
our Order, gathered in the beautiful Dominican Basilica of St. Stephen in 
Jerusalem to sing the Solemn Mass which was celebrated by the Very 
Rev. M. J. Lagrange, O.P. On that day Pére Lagrange, venerable founder 
of the Biblical School and world-renowned Scripture scholar, also cele- 
brated his eightieth birthday. To the many felicitations he responded with 
a characteristic humble request for prayers. 


The Fathers of the Eastern Mission Band had the following engage- 
ments since Easter: 


Missions: 
At St. Dominic’s Church, Washington, D. C. 
At St. Alphonsus’ Church, Auburn, N. Y. 
At Our Lady of Mount Carmel Church, Carbondale, Pa. 
At St. Joseph’s Church, New London, Conn. 
At St. Margaret’s Church, Waterbury, Conn. 
At Immaculate Conception Church, Waterbury, Conn. 
At St. John’s Church, Watertown, Conn. 
At St. Bernard’s Church, West Newton, Mass. 
At St. Michael’s Church, Lowell, Mass. 
At Sacred Heart Church, Watertown, Mass. 
At the Church of the Assumption, Fairport, N. Y. 
At Immaculate Conception Church, Fayetteville, N. Y. 
At St. Mary’s Church, Stamford, Conn. 
At St. Anthony’s Church, Schenectady, N. Y. 
At Sacred Heart Church, Gloversville, N. Y. 
At St. Vincent’s Church, Madison, N. J. 
At St. Rita’s Church, Port Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y. 
At St. Patrick’s Church, Cato, N. Y. 
At St. Joseph’s Church, Livonia, N. Y. 
At the State Prison, Auburn, N. Y. 


Novenas: 
At St. Theresa’s Church, Bronx, N. Y. 
At St. Raphael’s Church, West Medford, Mass. 
At Sacred Heart Church, West New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 
At St. Mary’s Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Retreats: 
At Catholic High School, Waterbury, Conn. 
At St. Mary’s Church, Long Beach, N. Y. 


Triduum: 
At the Dominican Convent, Elkins Park, Pa. 


On March 18, the Rev. E. L. Hughes, O.P., gave a lecture on “St. 
Dominic and His Order” at a meeting held under the auspices of the 
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Cloister Chronicle 


New York Catholic Club at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. Father Hughes 
addressed the members of St. Luke’s Council Knights of Columbus, Bronx, 
New York, at a Communion Breakfast on April 18; and the members 
of the Governor Thomas Dongan Council at a Communion Breakfast held 
at Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, May 12. At another Communion Break- 
fast held on May 5, Father Hughes spoke to the members of the Rosary 
Society of St. Rita’s Church, Bronx, New York. At St. Rita’s Church he 
preached a Novena in honor of St. Rita, from May 13-22. 

The Rev. E. L. Hughes, O.P., conducted the retreat for Adrian Do- 
minican Sisters at St. Theresa’s Convent, Detroit, Mich., from June 15-21. 


The Rev. R. E. Vahey, O.P., preached at the profession ceremony of 
Dominican Sisters at Amityville, L. I., N. Y., March 25, and at the Sisters’ 
Novitiate, May 10, on the subject “Mission Spirit of the Dominican Order.” 
Father Vahey conducted a one day retreat at the Dominican Sisters’ re- 
treat house, New York, March 24; a two day retreat for young ladies at 
the Dominican Sisters’ retreat house, Elkins Park, Pa., April 13-14; and 
a retreat at the Dominican Sisters’ Motherhouse, Albany, New York, May 
26. He also addressed members of the Third Order at a Communion 
Breakfast at the Motherhouse of the Dominican Sisters, Albany, N. Y., 
May 19. 


Fathers from St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, preached May 
Crowning sermons: 

At Holy Trinity Church, Somerset, Ohio. 

At St. Joseph’s Church, Somerset, Ohio. 

At St. Thomas’ Church, Zanesville, Ohio. 

At St. Mary’s Church, Bremen, Ohio. 

At Sacred Heart Academy, Eggertsville, Ohio. 

At Crooksville, Ohio. 

A triduum of conferences in preparation for the centennial celebra- 
tion of the foundation of the Franciscan Sisters of Penance and Christian 
Charity, and the jubilee sermon were delivered at St. Aloysius Academy, 
New Lexington, Ohio, by the Rev. C. A. Drexelius, O.P. 

A triduum in honor of St. Catherine of Siena was preached at Holy 
Trinity Church, Somerset, Ohio, by the Rev. P. V. Flanagan, O.P. 

The Rev. Bro. Gregory Maguire, O.P., received the order of sub- 
diaconate on May 12, at St. Charles’ Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio. 


At Fenwick High School, Oak Park, Ill., an anti-Communistic school 
was founded under the direction of the Rev. L. E. Nugent, O.P., for the 
purpose of counteracting the influence of Communistic schools. Its mem- 
bers will consist of twenty-five boys selected from ill-favored districts. 
The weekly meeting on Saturday includes Mass, lectures by prominent 
men and recreation under the supervision of capable athletic leaders. 

The Fenwick Fathers’ and Mothers’ Clubs held a successful Carnival 
in the Fenwick High School gymnasium May 9-11. Among the big prizes 
raffled off on the last day was a one year scholarship to Fenwick. 


A forty-three day European tour, starting July 20, will be sponsored 
by the National Headquarters of the Holy Name, New Yor 

The National Shrine of St. Jude, St. Pius’ Church, Pil Ill., is con- 
ducting a Pilgrimage to Europe, in July, in honor of St. Jude. 


The Rev. G. B. Neitzey, O.P., preached a novena in honor of St. Jude 
at the Annunciation Church (Ave Maria Shrine) St. Louis, Mo., May 7-15. 
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Father Neitzey also conducted a retreat for the Daughters of Isabella at 
the Cenacle, Chicago, Ill. May 17-19. 

The Rev. F. L. Vander Heyden, O.P., preached a mission in Lakeville, 
Minn., April 21-28. The Rev. F. L. Vander Heyden, O.P., and the Rev. V. 
F. Kienberger, O.P., preached the novena in honor of St. Jude at St. Pius’ 
Church, Chicago, Ill. Father Vander Heyden also preached a mission at 
St. Thomas’ Church, Crystal Lake, Ill., May 12-19. 

The Rev. L. L. Farrell, O.P., conducted a triduum in honor of our 
Blessed Mother, Queen of May, in St. John’s Church, South Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

The Rev. G. B. Neitzey, O.P., will preach the novena in honor of St. 
Ann at Notre Dame Church, Chicago, IIl., July 17-26. 


The Dominican Tertiaries held a retreat and convocation at St. Vin- 
cent Ferrer’s Church, New York City, on Sunday, April 28, in honor of 
St. Catherine of Siena. Sermons were preached by the Rev. E. L. Hughes, 
O.P., the Rev. R. E. Vahey, O.P., the Rev. V. C. Donovan, O.P., and the 
Rev. Ignatius Smith, O.P. A message to the Tertiaries was delivered by 
the Very Rev. T. S. McDermoit, O.P., Provincial. A choir composed of 
three hundred Dominican Sisters, under the direction of the Rev. V. C. 
Donovan, O.P., chanted Solemn Compline. The exercises were crowned 
by Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, given by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Michael J. Lavalle, P.A., V.G., distinguished Dominican Tertiary. The pro- 
gram was arranged by the Rev. E. L. Hughes, O.P., National Director of 
the Third Order. 

On May 12, the Holy Name Society of St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church, 
received Holy Communion in a body and then repaired to the Barbizon 
Hotel for their annual Communion Breakfast. 

One thousand Veterans of Foreign Wars attended a memorial Mass 
at St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church on Sunday, May 19. 

On May 26 the Catholic Nurses’ Club of the archdiocese of New York 
received Holy Communion at the 9 o’clock Mass. 

The Rev. E. L. Hughes, O.P., preached at the Commencement exer- 
ee My the Dominican Academy held at St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church, 
May 28. 


SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
The Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic (Maryknoll Sisters) now 
number almost five hundred. Their four hundred and twenty-four pro- 
fessed Sisters are distributed as fcllows: 


At the Motherhouse .......... 128 At Monrovia, Calif. ........... 8 

ge ag 6 eee 12 At DOeRMe, Wash. ..6.ccs006.. 12 

At Bethany Guest House ..... 12 {In the Hawaiian Islands ...... 65 

At Clark’s Summit, Pa. ....... 17 In the Philippine Islands ..... 40 

At ios Altos, Galif.. ...<.i..0000. 10 RA OMGIND wiuss Siasuasoeseswous 52 

At Los Angeles, Calif. ........ 24 AM DRRNCRUEUS 6.466666c0c0c0ee 23 
RI UKGNRIED ip uA Gos Gu awaeu soo ahis 21 


Congregation of the Holy Cross, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Rev. Mother Prioress returned to Brooklyn after a six weeks, 
visit to the five Puerto Rican Missions for visitation. 
The Rt. Rev. Bishop Kearney officiated at the profession ceremony 
at Amityville on March 21. 
The following Sisters passed to their eternal reward: on March 16, 
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Sister Julia McCauley; on March 17, Sister Joachim Gard; on April 1, 
Sister Cyprian Paul; on April 18, Sister Mary Johanna. May they rest 
in peace! 


Congregation of St. Mary’s, New Orleans, La. 


A one day retreat for the members of the Alumnae was conducted by 
the Rev. J. Buckley, S.M., Professor of Theology at Notre Dame Sem- 
inary. The retreat for the High School students was preached by the 
Rev. W. E. Heary, O.P. 

March 7 marked the Silver Anniversary of holy profession for three 
Sisters of the Community: Sister M. Bonaventure, Sister Gabriel and Sis- 
ter Baptist. The Solemn Mass was sung by the Very Rev. W. Martin, 
O.P., assisted by the C. Muniche, O.P., deacon, and the Rev. P. de la 
Fuente, O.P., subdeacon. The Rev. G. Frohn sang Benediction. 

The Rev. H. A. Kelly, O.P., established the Third Order of St. Dom- 
inic in the College and the High School departments. 

April 30, the patronal feast day of the Rev. Mother M. Catherine 
O.P., was fittingly celebrated by the Community. The day was begun 
with a Solemn Mass sung by the Rev. S. Dominguez, O.P., Rector of the 
Dominican Theological Seminary, Rosaryville. Later in the day, the Dra- 
matic Club presented R. H. Benson’s “Maid of Orleans.” 

The Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, D.D., Archbishop of 
Laodicea and Apostolic Delegate, visited the Community during his stay 
in the city occasioned by the installation of the Most Rev. Joseph Rummel, 
D.D., newly consecrated Archbishop of New Orleans. 


St. Cecilia Academy, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Rev. W. E. Heary, O.P., of the Southern Mission Band, con- 
ducted a retreat for the student body of St. Cecilia Academy, on April 27, 
28 and 29. 

Miss Will Allen Dromgoole, Literary Editor of the Nashville Banner, 
who died in the fall of 1934, willed her personal library to St. Cecilia 
Academy, in memory of her niece, Sister Aloysius, and her friend, Mother 
Frances. The library, consisting of about five hundred volumes, was 
formally dedicated on May 1. 

Mother Pius, who for twelve years was superior of the St. Cecilia 
Congregation, celebrated the Golden Jubilee of her religious profession on 
May 4. The Rt. Rev. Alphonse J. Smith, D.D., delivered the Jubilee 
address. The Rev. George J. Flanigen, D.D., nephew of Mother Pius, was 
celebrant of the Mass, the Rev. George L. Donovan, deacon, and the Rev. 
Thomas P. Duffy, S.T.D., subdeacon. In the afternoon, Benediction of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament was given by the Chaplain, the Rev. Leo Ring- 
wald. At the beginning of his address, the Rt. Rev. Bishop read a cable- 
gram from the Holy Father, bestowing upcn Mother Pius his Apostolic 
Benediction. 

On May 31, the seventy-fifth annual commencement exercises of the 
St. Cecilia Academy were held in the chapel. The Rt. Rev. Alphonse J. 
Smith, D.D., presented the diplomas to the Graduates. 

Sister Mary Grace, O.S.D., of Alabama, will conduct a course in Gre- 
gorian Chant during the summer session of the St. Cecilia Normal School. 

The Sisters of St. Cecilia and the members of the St. Cecilia Alumnae 
are busily engaged in the preparations for the coming Diamond Jubilee 
celebration, which will take place on June 24, 25 and 26. 

On “Mary’s Day,” May 11, the Nashville Conference of the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade sponsored a field Mass, celebrated on the 
Campus of the Father Ryan High School. The Rt. Rev. A. J. Smith, D.D., 
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delivered the address and the Rev. Joseph Lappert was celebrant of the 
Mass. Miss Helen Werback, president of the St. Cecilia Sodality, crowned 
the statue of the Blessed Virgin. 


Convent of Saint Catherine, Racine, Wis. 


April 30, the patronal feast of Saint Catherine’s High School, was ob- 
served this year with extraordinary solemnity to commemorate the tenth 
anniversary of the establishment of this school. 

A solemn Mass was celebrated in the auditorium of the school. The 
Rt. Rev. Samuel Alphonsus Stritch assisted in cappa magna and preached 
the sermon. The students, about five hundred in number, rendered the 
singing of the “Ecce Sacerdos,” by Stadler—Montani and the Ordinary of 
the “Missa Cum Jubilo,’ Gregorian. The Proper, Gregorian, was sung by 
the freshman class, one hundred voices, who form the Schola choir. The 
singing was directed by the Sisters. A number of the clergy honored the 
occasion by their presence. 

Congregation of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Akron, Ohio 

The silver Jubilee of the religious profession of Sister M. Josepha was 
solemnized in the Chapel of Our Lady of Elms on December 27. The 
High Mass in honor of the occasion was sung by the chaplain, the Rev. 
Henry Muyssen. 

The Very Rev. C. M. Thuente, O.P., conducted the retreat during 
Holy Week. On Easter Monday, Sister M. Francis, Sister M. Patricia, 
Sister M. James, Sister M. Edith, Sister M. Joanne, Sister M. John, and 
Sister M. Anthony renewed their temporary vows. 

The Iota Delta Alpha sorority held its annual May Day ceremonies, 
Tuesday, May 21, by attending Mass and receiving Holy Communion in 
the Chapel of Our Lady of the Elms. The Graduates, wearing their caps 
and gowns, were escorted by the Juniors. 

The honor of crowning the statue of Our Lady was bestowed upon 
Miss Mary Atchley. She was attended by Jane Botzum, Patricia Nelan, 
Margaret Hummel and Jane Raynolds, four of her classmates. A tem- 
porary altar had been erected in front of the Convent near the statue of 
the Blessed Mother. The entire student-body gathered about and rendered 
a short program of songs dedicated to the Queen of May, followed by 
Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. The school orchestra fur- 
nished the music for the procession. 





Immaculate Conception Convent, Great Bend, Kansas 


The annual graduation exercises of St. Rose Training School for 
Nurses were held on the evening of April 7, in the St. Rose School Audi- 
torium. The Rt. Rev. A. J. Schwertner, D.D., presented the diplomas to a 
class of eleven. 

The Rt. Rev. A. J. Schwertner, Bishop of Wichita, presided at the 
reception to the habit services, held in the convent chapel, on Monday 
morning, April 8. Prior to this celebration, the Rev. P. C. Thomas, C.SS.R., 
conducted a retreat of ten days for the candidates. Those who received 
the habit were: Sister M. Alma, Sister M. Lucille, Sister M. Amata and 
Sister M. Rose. 

Sister M. Aloysia, O.P., received a personal citation of merit and the 
blessing of the Holy Father, in acknowledgment of the learned disserta- 
tion prepared by her for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the Cath- 
olic University of America at Washington, D.C. A copy of the disserta- 
tion has been placed in the papal library. Sister M. Aloysia is professor 
at the Sacred Heart Junior College, Wichita, Kansas. 
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St. Mary’s of the Springs College, East Columbus, Ohio 

The Golden Jubilee of Sister Mary Xavier was happily celebrated on 
March 7. 

The program for the departure of Sisters M. Virginia, M. Hildegarde, 
M. Leocadia, M. Felicia, M. Rosaire for the Chinese Missions was as fol- 
lows: Solemn Mass, Coram episcopo, celebrated by the Rev. Paul Curran, 
O.P., assisted by the Rev. J. D. Pendergast, O.P., deacon, and the Rev. 
F. A. Gordon, O.P., subdeacon; sermon, by the Rev. E. L. Hughes, O.P.; 
luncheon, Vespers and Compline, Consecration Hymn, presentation of 
Crucifixes and Blessing of the Mission Sisters by the Rt. Rev. J. J. Hart- 
ley, D.D.; departure hymn and procession to the machines. More than 
fifty priests and as many Sisters honored the occasion by their presence. 
The missionaries left for Chicago where they were cordially welcomed 
by the Dominican Fathers of St. Thomas Aquinas House of Studies, the 
Faculty and Students of Fenwick High School, and the Dominican Sisters 
of Rosary College. Mother M. Stephanie and Sister Miriam accompanied 
them as far as San Francisco. There they were welcomed by the Very 
Rev. J. L. Callahan, O.P., and were most hospitably entertained by the 
Dominican Sisters of San Rafael and San Jose. Mr. and Mrs. D. A. 
Connelly escorted them to the steamer, the President Hayes, on which 
they sailed April 13. They arrived in Shanghai on May 5. 

Death claimed Sister M. Ireneus McGannon on March 15, and Sister 
M. Leonides Rowan on April 28. May they rest in peace! 

Rev. James Magner, Ph.D., S.D.D., lectured on Spain and Mexico 
early in March; Mr. Jack Morrow lectured on problems of the Pacific on 
May 8; the Very Rev. Fulton Sheen, Ph.D., lectured on June 1. 

A retreat for the Academy girls was opened May 29 by the Rev. H. 
A. Kelly, O.P. 

Professor Robert Foure, Head of the Department of French, was 
honored by the French government, which bestowed on him a Chevalier’s 
cross of the Legion of Honor for distinguished services as a soldier dur- 
ing the World War. 


Sacred Heart Convent, Houston, Texas 


On the Feast of the Annunciation the Rt. Rev. Christopher E. Byrne, 
D.D., LL.D., presided at the reception and profession ceremonies at Sacred 
Heart Convent, assisted by the following clergy: Monsignor E. A. Kelly, 
P.A., V.G., the Very Rev. D. P. O’Connell, S.T.D., LL.B., the Very Rev. 
J. T. Fleming, D.D., J.C.D., the Rev. A. M. McDermott, O.P., the Rev. 
V. F. Kienberger, O.P., the Rev. Thomas O’Rourke, C.S.P., D.D., the Rev. 
W. F. Nigh, C.S.P., the Rev. John S. Murphy, LL.D., the Rev. M. J. Daly, 
the Rev. Daniel Leahy, the Rev. L. A. LeBlanc, the Rev. J. M. Reach, 
C.S.P., the Rev. J. P. Sullivan, the Rev. George Elmendorf, the Rev. J. 
Kirwin Reybaud, the Rev. Joseph Coll. 

The following young ladies received the habit: Miss Mary Anne 
Broussard, Orange, Texas (Sister Mary Celine), Miss Cecilia Eleanor 
Kasner, Westphalia, Texas (Sister Mary Dolores), Miss Rita Marie Nor- 
ris, Galveston, Texas (Sister Mary Edna), Miss Mary Genevieve King, 
Velasco, Texas (Sister Mary Rosalima), Miss Lucille Salvato, Dickinson, 
Texas (Sister Mary Henry), Miss Flora Lee Melancon, Beaumont, Texas 
(Sister Mary De Ricci), Miss Elizabeth Kavanaugh, Austin, Texas (Sister 
Mary Patrick), Sister Anne Marie, formerly Miss Mary Catherine Walls, 
Houston, Texas, and Sister Mary Theodosius, formerly Miss Florence 
Mathis, Beaumont, Texas, pronounced their Vows. The retreat was given 
for the postulants and novices by the Rev. V. F. Kienberger, O.P. 

The last of the very instructive conferences for the Novitiate this 
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scholastic year was given May 8, by the Rev. W. F. Nigh, C.S.B., of St. 
Thomas College, Houston, Texas. 

Mother M. Angela, Mother M. Catherine and a number of the Do- 
minican Sisters were present for the blessing of the new St. Mary’s 
School at Port Arthur, by the Rt. Rev. C. E. Byrne, D.D., LL.D., March 24, 

The Rt. Rev. Robert E. Lucey, Bishop of Amarillo, Texas, honored 
the Motherhouse and St. Agnes Academy by a visit on May 1. 

The Dominican Sisters and their pupils of the various schools of 
Houston attended the Passion Play sponsored by the Dominican Holy 
Rosary parishioners, April 9. 

The Delegates of the Sodalities of the St. Agnes Academy, Houston, 
and the Sacred Heart Academy, Galveston, accompanied by the Domini- 
can Sisters in charge of these sodalities attended the Conference of these 
sodalities at San Antonio, Texas. These sodalities had the largest number 
of delegates at the Convention. St. Anthony’s School, Beaumont, was well 
represented as was St. Mary’s Cathedral, Galveston, Texas. 

The Dominican Sisters have taken charge of the parochial instruction 
of the newly established Sacred Heart parish, Richmond, Texas. 

St. Catherine’s Day was one of festivity in honor of Mother Mary 
Catherine, who for many years was Mother General of the Community. 
The Venerable Religious was well remembered on her feast day. 

The Girl Scouts Troop of St. Agnes Academy, Houston, participated in 
the blessing of Scout Troop Flags by the Rt. Rev. C. E. Byrne. 

The Federation Sisters of St. Agnes Academy, Sister M. Perpetua and 
Sister Mary Paul of the Sacred Heart Academy, accompanied by the dele- 
gates from their respective Chapters of the Dominican Alumnae attended 
the State Convention held in Denison, Texas, May 3, 4 and 5. 

Miss Olivette Osterwalder, a junior of St. Agnes Academy, won first 
place in the Gorgias Contest and was awarded a beautiful bronze medallian. 

At the closing exercises of St. Agnes Academy, held in Holy Rosary 
Church, the Rt. Rev. C. E. Byrne conferred diplomas upon thirty-five 
young ladies. At Sacred Heart Academy, Galveston, his Excellency con- 
ferred diplomas on twenty-eight young ladies. 


Mount St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 


The Rt. Rev. James Kearney, D.D., of Salt Lake City, Utah, honored 
Mt. St. Mary with a visit on February 16. 

On February 12, the Rev. Father Hubbard, S.J., the “Glacier Priest,” 
well-known for his scientific explorations in Alaska, gave a most enter- 
taining and instructive lecture on his experiences in the North. The 
lecture was supplemented with motion pictures. 

Sister M. Boniface died on March 1, in the thirty-seventh year of her 
religious profession. May she rest in peace! 

Recently, the Hon. Alfred J. Talley, K.S.G., of New York City lectured 
at the Mount on “The Legal Aspect of Lourdes.” 

The students of Mt. St. Mary’s Academy presented Msgr. Benson’s 
religious drama, the “Upper Room” in the auditorium on April 14. 

The Rev. J. T. Mulvin, O.P., chaplain of the Community, conducted 
the Three Hours Service in the convent chapel on Good Friday. 

The ministers at the Solemn Mass on Easter Sunday were: the Rev. 
J. T. Mulvin, O.P., celebrant; the Rev. F. G. Level, O.P., deacon; the 
Rev. P. C. Skehan, O.P., subdeacon. 

The High Mass on Low Sunday April 28, was celebrated by the Rev. 
PP. ls eo O.P., of the Dominican House of Studies, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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The Rt. Rev. James A. Walsh, M., AP., Superior General of Mary- 
knoll, was an honored guest at the Mount on April 29. 

On May 12, ‘“Mary’s Day,” the Rev. F. G. Level, O.P., sang the Mass 
and gave the principal talk at the Communion breakfast. The Mass and 
breakfast were attended by the alumnae and students of the Academy. 

The Most Rev. M. Hedde, O.P., Apostolic Prefect of Lang-San, Indo 
China, visited Mt. St. Mary during the week of May 13. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Union City, N. J. 


On March 24, one postulant received the holy habit and was given the 
name of Sister Mary Amata of the Sacred Heart. The Rt. Rev. John J. 
Dauenhauer, S.T.D., presided at the ceremony and the sermon was de- 
livered by the Very Rev. M. L. Heagen, O.P. Other members of the 
clergy present were the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Monteleone of Jersey City and 
the Rev. A. Antonaccio of Union City. 

On April 5, the Feast of St. Vincent Ferrer, Sister Mary Francis 
was called to her reward. Death came to Sister while she was keeping 
an hour of adoration before the Most Blessed Sacrament. Her exemplary 
life as a religious makes all feel that though her summons was sudden it 
was not untimely. She had been a member of the Community for forty 
years. May she rest in peace! 

The Men’s Chapter of Tertiaries held a Communion breakfast on 
Low Sunday, April 28. The Rev. E. L. Spence, O.P., their Spiritual Di- 
rector was with them for the occasion. 

May Crowning Services were held in the Chapel on Sunday, May 5. 
The Rev. T. A. Townsend, O.P., conducted the devotions. His sermon, 
addressed especially to the little children who took part in the procession, 
brought home to all present the happiness of being a true child of Mary. 


St. Catherine’s Hospital, Kenosha, Wis. 

On March 19, the Feast of St. Joseph, Sister M. Clare passed to her 
eternal reward after an illness of two years. Despite her intense suffering 
she was faithful to her duties both in choir and in her nursing profession 
until three weeks before her death. The funeral Mass was sung by the 
Rev. J. Kelly, St. Theresa’s Shrine, N. Y. 

The ceremonies of Holy Week began with Tenebrae on Wednesday. 
The whole of the Divine Office was chanted each day including Easter 
Sunday. During the entire day and night of Holy Thursday the Sisters 
remained in Adoration before the Altar of Repose. On Good Friday the 
devotion of the Seven Last Words and the Way of the Cross took place 
from noon until 3 p. mM. On Easter morning Matins was begun at 4 A. M. 
The High Mass on that day was celebrated by the Rev. Fr. Van Meer, 
who delivered a touching sermon on the Risen Christ. 

On each Saturday during the month of May, all the Sisters went in 
procession to the Grotto of our Blessed Lady, singing the Litany of Loreto. 
At the foot of Our Blessed Mother’s statue, the Rosary was recited and 
hymns were sung. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Rome, Italy 
(American Foundation) 

Among the distinguished visitors to the Convent, in the last few 
months were His Eminence, Cardinal Lauri, Major Penitentiary, and His 
Eminence Cardinal MacRory, Archbishop of Armagh, who was accom- 
panied by the Minister of the Irish Free State to Italy. 

The Rev. John Griffey of the Diocese of Trenton, ordained at the 
American College in Rome, celebrated his first Mass in the Monastery 
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Chapel, assisted by the Rector of the College, the Rev. Msgr. Burke. The 
young priest’s mother was present, having traveled from America. 

On the Feast of St. Vincent Ferrer, Miss Vera Ferguson was clothed 
in the habit of the Order, receiving the name of Sister M. Teresa of the 
Child Jesus. The Very Rev. Louis C. Nolan, O.P., presided at the cere- 
mony and preached the sermon. 

During the absence of the Very Rev. Louis C. Nolan, O.P., confer- 
ences were given to the Community twice monthly by the Very Rev. 
Thomas E. Garde, O.P., Socius to the Master General. 

The Apostolic Visitation was made by the Rt. Rev. Mszr. Godfrey, 
Rector of the English College in Rome. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Camden, N. J. 

On April 28, a retreat for Tertiaries was held at the Monastery and 
was well attended. The Rev. Thomas a’Kempis Reilly, O.P., gave two 
inspiring conferences. In the afternoon eleven members made profession 
and eight new members were received into the Third Order. 

The annual Public Novena of Supplications to Our Lady of the Ro- 
sary of Pompeii and to the Little Flower was conducted, May 4-12, by the 
Rev. Walter G. Moran, O.P., assisted by the Rev. J. S. Moran, O.P. 

On May 5, the beautiful ceremony of the Crowning of the statue of 
the Blessed Virgin took place in Rosary Glen. It was preceded by a 
procession in which all present took part. During the procession, the Rev. 
Thomas a’Kempis Reilly, O.P., recited the Rosary. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Walter G. Moran, O.P. Amplifiers were used 
throughout Rosary Glen to enable the vast crowd to hear the sermon and 
take part in the exercises. 


Sisters of Saint Dominic, Caldwell, N. J. 


In April and May the regular monthly conferences were delivered by 
the Very Rev. M. L. Heagen, 

On Good Friday, the “Tre Ore” services were conducted by the Very 
Rev. M. L. Heagen, O.P. 

On April 28, many members of the Community attended the Grand 
Convocation in honor of St. Catherine of Siena, held in the Church of St. 
Vincent Ferrer, N. Y. C. 

St. Dominic Guild assisted at Solemn Benediction in the Convent 
Chapel on Sunday May 19. Among the guests of honor were numbered 
the Rev. John J. Gormley, guest speaker, Frank J. Cody, toastmaster, and 
Miss Gregoria Condon, governor of New Jersey Chapter of International 
Federation of Catholic Alumnae. Miss Condon’s topic was “Catholic 
Action.” The invited guests numbered James McMahon, Montclair Dis- 
trict Deputy of the Knights of Columbus, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Dosch, the 
Rev. James B. Rooney, Chaplain at the Academy, and the Rev. Jas. V. 
Fitzpatrick, Chaplain at the Villa of the Sacred Heart. 

The children of the parish schools taught by the Dunislees Sisters 
enjoyed May Day at the Mount on May 22. 

The Sodality of Our Lady had its triple crowning ceremony and out- 
door procession on Sunday afternoon, May 26. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. C. 
McClary, Chancellor of the Diocese of Newark, delivered the sermon. 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament at the grotto by the Chaplain, the 
Rev. James B. Rooney, concluded the services. 

A group of pilgrims from St. Cecilia’s parish, Kearny, N. J., led by 
their pastor, the Rev. John J. Preston, visited the Shrine to pay homage 
to Our Lady, at the outdoor statue donated by Father Preston. 
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Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Forty Hours Devotion this year was held at the close of the old 
year. It began on Sunday and closed New Year’s morning. It gave the 
Sisters an excellent opportunity to thank Our Eucharistic King for the 
many graces and blessings received during the year and to implore His 
help and protection for the New Year. 

The annual retreat for the Community was conducted by the Rev. 
H. A. Kelly, O.P., of St. Pius’ Church, Chicago, IIll.; it closed on the Feast 
of St. Joseph, March 19. 

The first Sunday in May brought to the chapel of the Dominican 
Sisters a large gathering of Our Blessed Mother’s devoted clients, who 
are ever eager to assist at the impressive ceremony of her Crowning as 
Queen of the May. As usual the little tots were well represented for the 
annual outdoor procession. One of their number read aloud the Act of 
Consecration and placed the wreath of flowers of Our Blessed Mother’s brow. 

The Rev. Wm. A. Walsh, O.P., from Fenwick High School, Oak Park, 
Ill, conducted the services and preached the sermon. He was assisted by 
the Chaplain, the Rev. N. Wilwers, P.S.M. Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament was given at the close of the services. 


Dominican Monastery, Catonsville, Md. 


The usual first Sunday Pilgrimage to Our Lady of the Rosary was 
preached by the Rev. Joseph Ells of St. Andrew’s Church. He gave a 
sermon on the Sorrowful Mysteries of the Rosary. 

On Easter Sunday there was held in the little chapel the beautiful 
ceremony of vestition. Miss Florence Phillips of Baltimore, received the 
name of Sister Mary of the Sacred Heart, and Miss Lillian Ostrowski of 
Chicago received the name of Sister Mary of the Child Jesus. The Rt. 
Rev. Hugh C. Monaghan presided and the Rev. Aloysius Kelsch, S.]J., 
was celebrant of the Solemn Mass. The Rev. Jas. T. Campbell and the 
Rev. John R. Sullivan of the Sulpician Solitude were deacon and sub- 
deacon respectively. After the Mass and the vestition ceremony, Solemn 
Benediction was given. 

On the first Sunday of May, the annual May procession and crowning 
of the Blessed Virgin took place at three o’clock. Miss Margaret Pugh, 
of the 1935 Class of Seton High School, crowned the Blessed Mother. 
The young ladies of St. Benedict’s Choir sang, four of them carrying the 
Blessed Mother’s Statue. The Rev. Joseph D. Amon of Holy Cross 
Church conducted the services and preached a sermon in which he ex- 
tolled Our Lady’s Virtues and Bezuty. 

There was exposition of the Most Blessed Sacrament for World Peace 
April 26, 27 and 28, day and night. The Rev. Geo. Whitford, S.S., of St. 
Charles College conducted the Holy Hour Friday night. 

A Solemn Mass of Thanksgiving was sung by the Rev. Ferdinand 
Wheeler, S.J., Rector of Loyola High School on May 2. The Rev. C. 
Brooks of St. Rose of Lima’s Church and the Rev. V. Oberle of the 
Sulpician Solitude were deacon and subdeacon respectively. The girls of 
St. Benedict's Church sang at the Mass. 


Congregation of the Sacred Heart, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The Rey. Virgil Michel, O.S.B., Dean of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn., visited Marywood, April 
27 to May 3. During his visit at Marywood, Father Virgil gave several 
lectures for the Sisters and students, including talks on: “True Catholic 
Leadership,” “The Catholic Revival,” “The Need of Thomistic Philosophy 
Today,” and “St. Thomas and Ownership.” 


154 Dominicana 


During the past few months three Sisters died at Marywood: Sister 
Mary Andrew Kernan, in the fifty-third year of her profession, March 1; 
Sister Mary Stephen Lovay, professed for twenty-four years, March 27; 
and Sister Mary Edward Szturmowski, in the twenty-fifth year of her 
religious profession, April 20. 

The Rev. C. M. Thuente, O.P., conducted the students’ retreat at 
Marywood, April 3-5. 


The Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Summit, N. J. 

On March 17, at the Pilgrimage services, the Very Rev. F. J. Baeszler, 
O.P., gave an inspiring sermon on “The Apostle of Ireland.” A _ special 
program of Irish melodies and hymns were arranged by the Shrine Chaplain. 

Holy Week services both evening and morning were carried out in 
all their liturgical beauty and solemnity. The solemn Tenebrae was 
chanted by the cloistered Sisters with the Rev. C. G. Moore, O.P., officiat- 
ing. On Good Friday, the Stations of the Cross were made publicly, and a 
discourse on the Passion was given by the Very Rev. W. R. Bonniwell, O.P, 

The fifteenth annual Pilgrimage was held on May 5, where over 5,000 
pilgrims from all parts of the East came to offer prayers for grace and 
peace. The Rev. Ignatius Smith, O.P., delivered a most eloquent sermon 
on “Mary and the Nation.” The services were broadcast through a loud 
speaker from the Lower Chapel of the new monastery. An outdoor pro- 
cession was beautifully arranged by the Rev. C. G. Moore, O.P., Master 
of Ceremonies. The blessing of Pope Pius XI was cabled for the occa- 
sion. The Rev. Ignatius Smith, O.P., officiated at Solemn Benediction with 
the Rev. J. C. Kearns, O.P., deacon, and the Rev. C. G. Moore, O.P., subdeacon. 

On April 30, the feast of St. Catherine of Siena, two postulants were 
invested with the holy habit of St. Dominic after the High Mass. The 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Daunhauer, S.T.D., presided at the service. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. W. R. Bonniwell, O.P. Following the 
ceremony, Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament was given and in 
conclusion the Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. J. Daunhauer intoned the Te Deum. 
Present in the sanctuary were the Very Rev. D. R. Towle, O.P., and the 
Rev. John P. Sullivan. 


St. Catharine Academy, St. Catharine, Ky. 

The annual retreat for the students of the Academy and Junior College 
was conducted by the Rev. J. C. Connelly, O.P., April 13-17. 

Sister Alice Mooney and Sister Ceslaus McIntire were called to their 
eternal reward during Holy Week. The latter had spent more than forty 
years of active service in the work of the Community. 

Sister Alexia O’Sullivan and Sister M. Pius Kennedy celebrated their 
Golden Jubilee in Lowell, Mass., April 30. 

The retreat preparatory to the reception of postulants to the habit 
and the profession of novices was conducted by the Rev. W. D. Sullivan, 
O.P. At its close, the Chaplain, the Rev. W. A. O'Connell, O.P., clothed 
fourteen postulants in the habit and Father Sullivan delivered an impres- 
sive sermon on the duties and privileges of the religious life. 

On the feast of St. Catherine of Siena, a Solemn Mass was sung by the 
Rev. C. A. Hannon, O.P., assisted by the Rev. W. A. O’Connell, O.P., dea- 
con, and the Rev. C. M. Rooney, subdeacon. The Novices of St. Rose 
Priory served the Mass. Immediately following the Mass, eighteen novices 
made profession, fourteen Sisters renewed their vows and three pro- 
nounced final vows. Father O’Connell presided at the ceremony and gave 
the black veil to the novices. Father Sullivan preached the sermon, choosing the 
text, “If any man will come after Me, let him take up His cross and follow Me.” 

An inspiring rally of the C.S.M.C. units for this section of the state 
was held at St. Catharine’s, May 15. 
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